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John Foster Dulles . .. Mr. Dewey’s Foreign Policy Adviser 
(See People of the Week) 
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Here’s what Koppers has done 


to help you get recaps and new tires 
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Koppers reports to the nation on Kobuta's first year's production of Synthetic Rubber Chemicals 


The 200-acre Kobuta Plant built and operated by other products for the war and for you. 
Koppers for the Government—producing butadiene 
and styrene—is one of the largest synthetic rubber 
chemical operations in America. 


Approximately 30,000,000 standard tires per year 
can be produced from Kobuta’s butadiene and 





styrene. 
A year ago last July, its first butadiene was 
shipped. Now the plant makes more butadiene in FER GL SESS SS RRO S PULLOVER S MOS 
one day than it did in that historic first month, and 
it makes great quantities of styrene as well. AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT: 


Koppers acknowledges the help of those who con- 
tributed to this great record, including other chemical 
companies who made processes available to us; 


In July, 1943, only one unit was operating. By 
y> ’ ) I S b 
October, three were in operation. That month 
Kobuta manufactured more butadiene than the 


designed rating of all four units. Since completion manufacturers, nage = a i ~— 
of the last unit in December, butadiene output has Cquipment, services am — a ape SS 

o7 Kobuta’s construction; labor which provided thou- 
exceeded 150% of rated capacity. 


sands of workmen for this giant project, and govern- 

Although only one unit has been in operation a ment agencies, cooperating with educational insti- 
full year, the butadiene production during the first tutions, which organized special chemical training 
12 months equaled 1207 of the 80,000-ton rated programs. Koppers United Company, Pittsburgh 
capacity. 19, Pennsylvania. 


Kobuta is also producing styrene in excess of its 


rated capacity of 37,500 tons per year. K re) Bes eS ie KP €. 
3 i i 


These important synthetic rubber chemicals are 
processed by the rubber companies into tires and The Industry that serves all Industry 
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Auto and truck fleet 
owners can save 
thousands of dollars 





This low-cost B. E Goodrich service will keep 
trucks in use in war’s most serious tire crisis. 


VEN the nation’s most efficient 

truck operators lose tons of rub- 
ber and thousands or millions of tire 
miles if they do not have this B. F. 
Goodrich service. They have losses 
they can hardly even believe until they 
ate actually pointed out in the field 
by a B. F. Goodrich man! 

The B. F. Goodrich tire conservation 
ptogtam may save you three to ten 
times what you pay us. Factory-trained 
experts take over supervision of tire 
maintenance, study your operation, 
work with your own men, make full 
reports. They study tire conditions at 
loading docks, garages, parking areas; 
mechanical conditions of vehicles; 
sizes of loads, load distribution; routes 
traveled; details such as accuracy of 
gauges, use of valve caps, matching 
of duals, and dozens of other things. 


All makes of tires serviced 


The service is not limited to B. F. 
Goodrich tires. It makes no difference 
what brands are on the vehicles. The 
tie consultant makes no effort to sell 
aay commodity whatever. The plan 
is a service plan only. There is no guess- 
work. Every condition is studied. 
The men are experts on such tire con- 
ditions as feather edges, wiping or 
Cupping action, heel and toe action 
and other types of wear. 


Extra saving in road delays 


Savings in tire cost alone will more 

than pay for the service. Savings in 

toad delays are velvet—may amount 

to several times the tire savings. Extra 

savings come by: 

(1) Reducing road delays. 

(2) Reducing lost man-hours. 

(3) Advising service men on ways to 
Save tire miles. 


(4) Improving efficiency of entire fleet 
through analysis. 


(5) Miscellaneous advantages of con- 
sulting with men who devote their 
entire time to tire and equipment 
problems. 


(6) Scrap analysis. The tire consultant 
inspects all scrap, determines sal- 
vage value, submits recommenda- 
tions by size and identification. 


A typical case 


A large fleet owner had scrapped 117 
tires. The consultant recommended 
(and fleet superintendent approved) 16 
be recapped, 4 repaired, 6 returned to 
service without expense. Estimated 
savings were: 





16 x 25,000 miles 400,000 miles 

4x 12,000 “ ,000 «—“ 

6x 3,000 “ 18,000 “ 
466,000 miles 


Using a 40,800 new tire average mileage, 
this represents 112 new tires at average 
cost of $70—a saving from scrap pile 
alone of $805.00. 


In our files are dozens of examples 
like this—details on request. 


Nothing else like it 


This service has been operating more 
than two years. It has 
no equivalent. No other 
tubber company has 
had the experience nec- 


A few users 


Just a few of the typical companies already 
using this service, with approximate num- 
bers of vehicles, are: 


Associated Transport, Inc., New York 
GED =) yo, ekg verb tas 
Borden’s Farm Products, New York 

CHR a 6 a 0 oe etd ad Ee rea 791 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 

cinnati 
State of Michigan Highway Dept. 
Other names on request. More than 300 companies 
are now using this service. 


3283 vehicles 


Send for details—no obligation 


A limited number of trained men are 
now available. If your company has a 
fleet of vehicles (from ten up) and if 
you'd like full information about your 
own probable savings with this serv- 
ice, send the coupon or write B. F. 
Goodrich at the address below. A 
representative will explain in detail, 
discuss the service in terms of your 
own business, without any obliga- 
tion whatever. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





Tire Conservation Dept., Room 109 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please give me full information on your fleet tire conservation 





essary to Carry it out ounaen. 
efficiently. Nothing like 
Ee i Company 
it is available from any 
other manufacturer or Address 





association. Only B. F. 





Goodrich can offer you 


Attention of: 





its many advantages 


Number of Running Wheels 





and savings. 














Would it help your business to be in a State 


where everyone is 





cultiag PCOS cit VEXXECS P 


There has been a great drive in Pennsylvania to cut State and local government 
debt and to cut taxes. This has not been confined to the last few years, either. 

Here are some of the healthy developments which make Pennsylvania an 
attractive place for you to have one of your plants: 


1. The State’s long-term indebted- 
ness declined 30% from i935 to 
1943. 


Q 2. The State has sccumulated sur- 


plus funds of $109,000,000, which 
by the end of the present biennium 
will reach $150,000,000. This would 
be almost 3 times greater than the 
State’s bonded indebtedness. 


3. Eight of the State’s counties are 
now entirely free of debt. 


4. Local taxes are ‘ower per capita 
than those of any predominantly 
industrial State. 


5. The State recentiy cut oui five 
forms of State Taxes, saving tax- 
payers $45,000,000.00 a biennium, 
and amended other tax iaws to 
provide future savings. 


The Pennsylvania State Department of Commerce 
can give you complete information on taxes in every 
section of the State, as well as any other information 
you would need in locating a plant here, including 
raw materials, power, labor supplies, shipping facili- 
ties, proximity to markets, etc. Write or wire the 
State Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 

















6. Total net bonded indebtedness of 
all local Governments in Pennsyl- 
vania at the end of 1942 (latest 
figures available) was down 20% 
from the 1931 peak. This was a 
general reduction . . . school, city, 
borough, county and township debt. 


7. Pennsylvania has fewer State and 
local government employees per 
thousand of population than the 
national average. 


8. Per Capita payrolls of State and 
loca. Governments are lower than 
the rational average and lower than 
any cther chiefly industrial state. 


9. Pennsylvania citizens pay Jess for 
their State and local governments 
in proportion to the State’s available 
revenues than those of any other 
industrial state. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


EpwarpD MarTIN 
Governor 





nsylvania 


Fioyp CHALPANT 
Secretary of Commerce 











How to run a business 
with blank pap 





VERY person in the United 

States is affected in one 
way or another by the paper 
shortage. Paper must be con- 
served. Yet, in the face of this 
emergency, the paper work of 
business’ is heavier than ever 
before. Business requires—and 
is Consuming more paper. 


There is a practical way for 
business to reduce consump- 
tion and waste of paper —and 
at the same time do it profitably 
by simplifying many office opera- 


1.Reducing need for 


2. Reducing Stationery In- 































































tions so that time is saved, man- 
power conserved, labor lightened, 
errors reduced, and office 
routines speeded up. 

This can be done by the use 
of Multilith Systemats, a devel- 
opment new to general busi- 
ness, but which is already 
providing invaluable services 
to businesses large and small, 
to Government offices—and the 
Armed Forces. 

A Systemat is an inexpensive 
paper-like master sheet. It 


MULTILITH DUPLICATING SAVES BY:— 


Printed Forms. 


ventories. 


carries your forms (constant 
information) for purchase 


orders, job tickets, shipping 
documents, etc., etc. in repro- 
ducing ink. Variable informa- 
tion is written or typed in on 
this Systemat. It then becomes 
the master sheet to go onto a 
Multilith Duplicator to pro- 
duce the dozen, score, or hun- 
dreds of copies needed—each 
copy an original, black-on- 
white, permanent facsimile — 
all from blank paper. 


5. Avoiding Wasteful‘‘Over-Runs”’, 
6. Maintaining Legibility. 


7. Preventing Discards because of 
“Errors in Copying’”’. 





3. Eliminating Obsoles- 


cence of Forms. 8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper. 









4. Permitting Consolida- 
tion of Several Forms 
into a Single Form. 


9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks. 


10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets. 


Ry=- Let a Multigraph man explain the broad scope of Systemats and how they enable 
business to replace shelves of printed forms with stocks of blank paper. Phone 





» the nearest local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
—Cleveland 17. Sales offices with service and supply departments in all prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 

NT TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 
wae SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
1es$ 5 


Systemat, Multilith and Multigraph are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 
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The March OF The News 
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Lend-Lease. President Roosevelt re- 
ported to Congress that the United States 
had Lend-Leased to her allies supplies and 
services amounting to $28,000,000,000 
since Lend-Lease began. In a report cov- 
ering operations up to June 30, Mr. Roose- 
velt said that supplies and services pro- 
vided during the three months ending on 
that date amounted to $4,045,000,000 in 
value. 

In another report, the War Food Ad- 
ministration said that deliveries of farm 
commodities for Lend-Lease shipment de- 
clined more than 100,000,000 pounds in 
July, from a June total of 658,116,418 
pounds to a July figure of 522,851,964 
pounds. July deliveries were less than half 
those of July, 1943, when stocks were be- 
ing accumulated for the invasion of Eu- 
rope. 


Casualties. American casualties now 
total 318,541 since the start of the war. 
For the two military services the figures 
are: 

Army: 48,880 killed, 125,931 wounded, 
42.956 missing and 43,822 prisoners. The 
total of 261,589 represents an increase of 
16,814 over the previous week. 

Navy: 23,274 killed, 19,615 wounded, 
9,597 missing and 4,466 taken prisoner, a 
total of 56,952. 


Railroads. An antitrust suit was filed by 
the Justice Department against 47 rail- 
roads and a group of railroad associations, 
investment houses and railroad executives. 
The suit charged conspiracy to restrain 
and monopolize trade in the transporta- 
tion of freight in the West. The suit drew 
immediate statements from a number of 
the individuals involved, asserting that 
the charges were without merit. 


Fuel oil. Shipment of industrial fuel oil 
east from the Pacific Coast was prohibited 
by the Petroleum Administration for War. 
Purpose of the ban is to conserve fuel oil 
for military use in the expanding Pacific 
warfare. 


Price control. Price Administrator Ches- 
ter Bowles believes that price and rent 
controls must be continued for some time 
after the war to prevent a repetition of 
price increases that occurred after the 
armistice of 1918. 

Mr. Bowles reasons this way: If prices 
were allowed to rise unchecked during the 
reconversion period while goods still were 
scarce, many persons would be forced to 
spend their wartime savings to get enough 
te eat and enough to wear. They would 
have less money to spend when new goods 
such as radios and automobiles come on 
the market, and factory unemployment 
and shutdowns might result. 


Federal agencies. Legislation designed 
to simplify administrative procedure of 
Government agencies was introduced in 
the House by Representative Howard W. 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, chairman of 
a special committee investigating execu- 
tive agencies. 

Among other things, the Smith Bill: 

Provides that hearing officers named by 
presidential commissioners to settle dis- 
putes between individuals and _ federal 
agencies shall be independent of the agen- 
cies involved. 

Prescribes a standard system so that at- 
torneys may find it less complicated to ap- 
pear before various agencies that now have 
different rules and regulations. 


Surplus property. Conflicting methods 
of handling the disposal of surplus war 
properties were provided in separate bills 
passed by the Senate and House. Differ- 
ences must be ironed out in a conference 
committee. 

The House measure provides for a single 
administrator to direct the disposal of 
property, whereas the Senate version cre- 
ates an eight-man disposal board. The 
Senate bill also carries various provisions, 
not contained in the House bill, permitting 
educational institutions, hospitals and fed- 
eral units to buy surplus property at prices 


lower than private purchasers must pay 
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p> Yes, words from the Alphabetical Tabulator 
are music to the eyes (or is it ears?) of many an 
executive in many a business office, Army and 
Navy bureau, and government agency, 


orial 

ews Look at the reports directly above. See the words 
ered wherever words ought to be ? On the left, on the 
dd right, in the middle ... words where you want 
ts of ‘em—reports that are crystal clear, because they 


don’t have to be decoded—reports that show 
reference information where it’s easy to find, on 
the outside edge, not way in on the binding side. 
The Alphabetical Tabulator is the only account- 
ing instrument made which speaks English wher- 
ever you want English, numbers wherever you 
want numbers, at the mighty brisk rate of a hun- 
dred complete lines every sixty seconds. 

“Descriptive as a typewriter” is an advantage 
forceful enough by itself to justify your adopting 
the Remington Rand Punched-Card Plan — en- 
tirely ignoring all the other potent manpower- 
savers ... smoother flow of materials, faster 








es payroll production, up-to-the-minute sales analy- 

earch , sis... which the Plan can give you. 
But why ignore them? Why not investigate — 
today? Just call the nearest Remington Rand 
office, or write us at New York 10, N. Y. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The army moves at dawn 


It was cool in the field last night. ... 
The army gets up reluctantly, at the 
command of a twelve-year-old sergeant. 
Steam rises from each warm patch of 
earth. Slowly the column forms and 
trudges toward the barn. 

It’s not a very big army, but it’s 
important to America’s military 
strength. For milk is this country’s 
most valuable crop. Milk is nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. And milk 
products make up about 25% of the 
average American’s food. 

Well-fed civilians work better. Well- 
fed soldiers fight better. And the na- 
tion’s dairy farm families — toiling 
long and hard to lick the shortages of 


manpower and machinery — are mak- 
ing a major contribution to victory. 

As our forces overseas increase, 
huge supplies of all foods must follow. 
As the starving peoples of ravaged 
lands are freed, they’ll need food from 
us until they can grow their own again. 
Every American can save lives by 
saving food. 

National Dairy is proud to have a 
part in this big job. We delivered 
$96,000,000 worth of milk products 
for direct-war purposes last year. And 
our research laboratories helped de- 
velop new products for the Army and 
Navy that will be as beneficial in peace 
as they are valuable in war, 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and me 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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You will not be jolted by great changes at home when war ends in Europe, 
as it will at some time in the weeks ahead. After that time..... 

War with Japan will gain momentum, will take up the shock of German war end. 

Workers in war industry will lose jobs gradually, won't be fired en masse. 
There'll be an end to much overtime. Worker incomes will fall. Raises will be 
even harder to get. But: Unemployment will be modest until Japanese war end. 

The shortage in housemaids is not suddenly to disappear. 

Men in service will come home very gradually. Demobilization at the rate of 
250,000 a month will be about like the mobilization at that rate. Draft will go 
on taking 17-year-olds becoming 18 but almost nobody else. 

There still will be rationing of gasoline, tires, some foods. 

Business will continue to be brisk. War orders still will be going out to 
industry to help offset those canceled. Retail trade will be active. Profits 
should be good in most lines in this between-the-wars period. 

Point is that war with Japan is to cushion the shock of German war ending. 
Shift from a war to a peace basis will be by stages; will be controlled in a 
way to prevent a sudden collapse. That fact explains lack of official excite- 
ment over failure to have reconversion machinery working at this stage. Inside idea 
is to have the Japanese war serve as a governor of reconversion, to use it to justify 
Slow motion in cutting war expenditures, in shifting from war to peace. 











Even if a change of Administration does come in January, 1945..... 

Taxes will stay at or near present levels until Pacific war ends. There may 
be some cut in corporation excess-profits tax affecting 1945 income, but no more. 

There will be many strikes by workers seeking to protect wartime wages and 
wartime levels of personal income. No-strike pledges will have less meaning. 

Laws to give labor Government protection will not soon be modified. 

Farm surplus problem, with all its trimmings, will be back before the end 








of 1945, will confront Government with a problem of fulfilling price guarantees. 


Antitrust laws will influence the policies.that govern reconversion. 

Big changes, big shifts in direction will wait on end of the Japanese war. 
It is then that the White House and Congress will be up against policy decisions 
affecting domestic affairs. It is then that tax policy, labor policy, agri- 
culture policy, policy toward industry will be shaped for the long postwar pull. 





As the war in Europe now shapes up....e. 

It is anybody's guess whether the end is three weeks or three months away. 

German armies really cannot hold short of the Rhine ir the West. It's very 
doubtful if they can hold long there. There is no real barrier in the East. 

Logically, this war should be over now. Germans lack any shred of hope. 

Actually, however, Germans have trouble surrendering. They lack any terms. 
Their leaders are marked for death and will not give up until left helpless. 

So: Army view is war in Europe probably will not end until October. It may 
drag on into November. Very few think that it can last until December l. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


When it comes to the Pacific war after Germany is "out"..... 

Japan will be very lonesome, very small and weak on her Pacific islands. 

U.S. power in that war, as today in Europe, will become overwhelming, will 
rapidly force the Japanese into a corner, blockaded and bombed and shelled. 

Military view is that this war is slated for an end sometime in 1945. 





Now to show you how the "Big Five"--U.S.-Britain-Russia-France-China-- 
intend to try to prevent another world war, what they plan for the future..... 

Take hypothetical situation No. 1, if new League plans are accepted: 

Germany, recovered from war, seeks to edge back into territory given to the 
Poles. Poland complains to the new United Nations Council. The Council then 
(1) investigates, (2) issues a report, (3) hopes that its recommendations 
prevail. 

But: Germany persists. Now it is time for decision to use or not to use 
force. U. S. Council member asks the President for instructions. The President 
asks Congress for authority to have the U. S. member vote. If Congress says, "No," 
the U. S. does not vote, there is no unanimous decision of the Council, force then 
cannot be used. If Congress says, "Yes," U. S. can vote for use of force or against 
use of force. And: If force is authorized, U. S. then, if needed, contributes its 
share of military power to bring Germany to time. 

There isn't an intent to sidetrack Congress or the U. S. Constitution. 








Or, take hypothetical case No. 2, under plans now shaping up: 

Argentina and Brazil are in an argument that threatens trouble. There is an 
appeal to the United Nations Council. Efforts at settlement are made. 

Yet: Argentina persists. Here is a situation in the American orbit and 
the willingness of Congress to act would hardly be a problem. The Council de- 
cides to act with force. It then designates U. S., in co-operation with other Ameri- 
can republics, to apply the force as agents of the Council, not on their own. 

Or, take it this way: The Council has one negative vote and decides not to 
act. In that event, U. S. probably cannot act upon its own even though this case 
is one involving a problem in this Hemisphere, with U. S. interest at stake. 





Then, take hypothetical case No. 3, if there were a new world organization: 

U. S., irritated over Mexican policy, threatens that nation with attack. 

Mexico appeals to the Council. U. S. steps out of the Council on this 
issue. There are the same preliminaries of investigation and report. 

But: U. S. persists in ignoring Council recommendations. What then? The 
answer is that, theoretically at least, the Council might vote to use force in 
an effort to bring U. S. to time. All members of the United Nations would be at 
war with U. S. This war would be settled either by victory or Surrender. It 
would be a formal state of war, with all that means. 

There you have the picture in some of its important parts. 

One important uncertainty of the Council function concerns civil strife in 
a nation. There is uncertainty about world action to deal with civil war within 
China, or within Spain--both real prospects--involving issues that could lead to 
indirect intervention by outside powers, as happened in Spain before 1939. 

It is apparent that no plan can solve all the world's troubles. The one 
outlined above, however, is designed to go part way in meeting problems to come. 











WPB feuds on eve of reconversion will add to Mr. Roosevelt's problems, will 
add another issue to Mr. Dewey's list. Donald Nelson's trip to China probably is 
to end his Government service. He complicated things for the President. 

Early war ending is likely to be another election factor. 

But: White House group remains confident of the outcome, remains unworried. 


See also pages 13, 19, 46. 
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Over 21 million gallons of gasoline a day to put the 


ALLIES UBER 


= American fighting forces aren’t the only 
users of ‘“‘made in U.S.A.” high-octane gaso- 
line. Millions of gallons are going to the British, 
Russians, Australians, Canadians and our other 
allies. What’s more, this gasoline is all high 
quality—and practically every gallon is im- 
proved with Ethyl fluid. 


You can see that as long as the war is on 
there isn’t much hope that civilians will be able 
to get gasoline unlimited as to quantity and 
quality. But it won’t be long after the fighting 
is over that gasoline of far higher quality than 
you’ve ever had before will be available for 
running your automobile, truck or bus. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


Ultimately, post-war engines will be designed 
to get more power and economy from this 
greatly improved post-war gasoline. We of Ethyl 
look forward to working with the automotive, 
petroleum and aviation industries in making 
these hopes come true as quickly as possible. . . 
but with us, as with you, the winning of the 
war comes first. 

+ + + 
ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil com- 
panies to improve the antiknock quality of 
aviation and motor gasoline. 





GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK=DON’T WASTE A DROP! 














1 SAVE 
12,000 
A YEAR 


for Halltown Paper Board Co. 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN 


Pneumatic Spreader Stokers save coal, in- 
crease production in West Virginia Plant 


Increase Steam Output. Iron Fireman 
stokers firing two boilers rated at 400 h.p., 
increased the available capacity 25°%. Steam 
conditions are 300 psi at 650°F. 


Burn Low Cost Coal. Alli grades of bitu- 
minous and sub-bituminous coal, including 
lignite, are burned efficiently by Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader stokers. Halltown now, 
uses much lower cost coal than was possible 
with former stokers. 


Pay Out in 3 Years. In fuel savings 
alone (not counting other economies) these 
two Iron Fireman stokers have paid for 
themselves in three years. 

What About Your Boiler Room? Without 
cost or obligation you can have an accurate, 
impartial survey of your boiler room. Iron 
Fireman’s service and engineering network 
covers the continent. Commercial and indus- 
trial stokers are available now. Write to 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3198 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Plants at Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 











ba des dh 

eS | : m 
IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
burning in suspension. Combustion efficiency is greatl 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel. 
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Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a war contractor whose 
production program has been canceled, 
now obtain a termination loan up to 90 
per cent of your claim pending settlement 
with the Government agency involved. 
Federal Reserve banks are authorized to 
guarantee loans, which will apply to sub- 
contractors as well as contractors. 


YOU CAN now manufacture shoes of 
all colors and also introduce new designs, 
lasts and patterns provided no additional 
workers need be employed. The War Pro- 
duction Board order also lifts the ban on 
manufacture of women’s evening slippers 
and men’s patent leather shoes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without prior approval of 
the WPB, start construction of a building 
or group of buildings to be used directly 
for utility services, provided the cost does 
not exceed $1,000. The WPB also has 
eased restrictions to permit installation of 
machinery or equipment if cost does not 
exceed $25,000, or if the cost, exclusive of 
the equipment, does not exceed $5,000. 


YOU CAN, as a large consumer of 
hardware lumber, obtain part of your 
fourth-quarter allotment now. The WPB 
took this action because of a larger-than- 
anticipated supply and to permit manu- 
facturers of furniture, ships, trucks, trail- 
ers and military supplies to obtain lumber 
now when it is needed. 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of desig- 
nated low-priced consumer durable goods, 
apply for price increases. The Office of 
Price Administration, however, warns 
that, in order to qualify for such adjust- 
ments, manufacturers must be confronted 
with an over-all Joss and their ceiling 
prices must be below costs. 


* 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, fail to 
consider options to purchase stock, grant- 
ed employes subsequent to Oct. 2, 1942, 
as salary payments within the meaning of 
Treasury Department rules. The exercise 
or sale of options granted prior to Oct. 2, 
1942, does not require official approval. 


YOU CAN obtain allocations of steel, 
copper and aluminum for the production 
of critical components as far in advance 
as the first six months of 1945. These ad- 
vance allotments are made by WPB to 
speed production and give producers, 
mostly small subcontractors, additional 
security in the event of cutbacks and con- 
tract terminations. 


YOU CANNOT consider dividends de. 
clared prior to the death of a taxpayer, 
but payable after his death, as income 
taxable to his estate. A circuit court of 
appeals has held that such income is tax- 
able to the deceased. 


YOU CAN, as a _ manufacturer of 
creamery butter, set aside for war uses 
only 20 per cent of your production in 
September. This quota, set by War Food 
Administration, is 10 per cent lower than 
the August requirement and the same as 
in September, 1943. 


YOU CANNOT expect to manufacture 
civilian radios until after Germany sur- 
renders. WPB has announced that radio- 
radar production for 1944 must continue 
upward through next December. 


YOU CANNOT, except for a few highly 
essential needs, obtain allocations of naph- 
thenic acid for civilian use beginning with 
September. Larger military requirements 
caused a tightening of WPB controls. 


YOU CAN now obtain special permis- 
sion from WPB to sell idle or excess sup- 
plies of copper to persons who have no 
allotment or authorized production sched- 
ule under the Controlled Materials Plan. 
WPB advises it will give such permission 
only if there will be no interferences with 
war work or essential labor requirements. 

YOU CANNOT, as a federally inspect- 
ed slaughterer, fail to set aside for Gov- 
ernment use 50 per cent of beef meeting 
Army specifications. This order by WFA 
increases requirements by 5 per cent. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Toe Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Controls make it possible. They promise 


factue | anew kind of air travel postwar 
ny sur- 
t radio- pO CARRY heavier bomb loads faster and farther 
ontinue Senn ever before, the giant Superfortress flies the 
substratosphere route! Away up there—30,000 feet 
or more—where air is much too thin to sustain life 
, highly without the aid of oxygen masks. 
f naph- It was too thin. /¢ isn’t any more inside the Boeing 54% LESS OXYGEN 
ng with | B-29 Superfortress. In its pressurized cabin, TRAM AT SEA EVEL 
rements | AiResearch controls constantly keep the air pressure 
trols. | at a safe “low altitude.” And at the same time these 
controls maintain a comfortable flow of fresh air 
. | through the cabin. 

permis- 
»ss sup- | Here men can live and breathe as at home, without 
1ave no | °Xxygen masks or heavy, cumbersome clothing...with- 
. sched- | out nausea or dizziness however high they fly. 





s Plan. | AiResearch engineers worked long and closely 
ae with Boeing and the Army Air Forces to perfect the 
weal pressurized cabin. You'll hear more about this mir- 


acle of air control. A military achievement vital now, 
itwill help make possible faster, smoother planes to 
inspect- | speed postwar air travelers through the upper air in 
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BRANCHES 


MOVING MEN AND FREIGHT 


MEANS A BIG JOB FOR VALVES 


| 2 pid and night they hurtle along—these 
huge, roaring locomotives pulling their 
trains of freight-jammed cars. They are do- 
ing the biggest transportation job that the 
nation has ever seen—breaking all records 
as they carry unprecedented loads. 

But while locomotives are a dramatic sym- 
bol of the piping required in railroad service, 
it is no exaggeration to say that every phase 
of railroad operation means valves, fittings 
and piping, for in round houses and repair 
shops—terminals and classification yards— 
as well as in the locomotives themselves, 
steam and water and air and oil help keep 
our mighty transportation system rolling. 


In your business, too, piping is important, 
for it is difficult to think of any industry that 
to a greater or lesser extent does not depend 
on piping. 

Many plants wisely look to Crane to sup- 
ply every item for their pipe lines. They are 
thus assured of a matched system with every 
part working in harmony—a simplified stock 
problem—better service because of Crane’s 
nationwide distribution and, above all, the 
high quality for which the name Crane has 
always stood. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, illinois. 
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WAR’S END—WHEN? 


SIGNS OF NAZI CRACK-UP 


Allies’ Blitz Tactics That Are Driving Germany Toward Defeat in 1944 


Final strategy on which 
Hitler is pinning hopes 
of winning a stalemate 


An end to the war in Europe, on the 
basis of strictly military considerations, 
now for the first time is in sight for 1944. 
That end could come at any time if the 
Nazi regime should crack up. Allied plans, 
however, are based on the assumption that 
German armies will fight to the last. 

The prospect for an early finish by mili- 
tary means is the direct result of the re- 
markable blitz performance of the new 
American Army. The American drive now 
under way in Northeastern France is 
aimed at a knockout. Its goal is to split up, 
corner and destroy the German forces. 
By this operation, the Allies hope to lay 
open the industrial vitals of Germany in 
the Ruhr and Rhine areas. At the same 
time, Russia, striking from the East, hopes 
and expects to reach and to destroy the 
vitals of German industry in Silesia. 

Together, these broad offensives are 
geared for a decision by early destruction 
of Germany’s warmaking powers. The 
U.S. Army tentatively estimates that Ger- 
man resistance cannot last beyond October. 

How near is the final phase of this war 
can be pictured rapidly. 

In France, probably 400,000 men, or half 
of the German armies that were in the 
West on D-Day, have been put out of 
action. A vast quantity of German equip- 
ment has been captured or destroyed. The 
Germans have been snared in a series of 
traps. One was the Argentan-Falaise pock- 
et, where the German Seventh Army was 
caught. Many who got out of that trap 
were caught in another pocket along the 
Seine River. Still another trap is resulting 
from the invasion of Southern France, 
which, co-ordinated with the drive farther 
north, is depriving German forces in 
Central and Southwestern France of any 
chance to get back home. 

The German Fifteenth Army, which has 
been guarding the robot coast near Calais, 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1944 


is heading for the Rhineland. With the 
help of the French Forces of the Interior, 
a large part of France speedily is being 
taken over by the Allies. The liberation of 
Paris, with its network of railroads, high- 
ways and landing fields, will give the Allies 
a springboard for further drives eastward. 
Germany soon must make a last-ditch 
stand along her frontier, or be invaded 
from the west. 

In Poland, less than 800 miles east of 
the American Army in France, the Ger- 

















—Jensen in Chicago Daily News 


“GO AHEAD, WE HAVE 
NOTHING TO LOSE” 


mans face a second invasion threat. That 
one is from the Russian Army in the 
Warsaw area. The Russians were slowed 
down after their advance of 400 miles in 
a few weeks’ time, and have been regroup- 
ing their forces for their final assault. The 
Germans, now closer to their own sup- 
plies and with a shorter front, are fighting 
desperately to keep the Russians out. 

In the Balkans, Germany finds that a 
third front is crumbling. One of her satel- 


lites, Rumania, now has turned against 
her. Another, Bulgaria, is practically out 
of the war against the Allies. There are re- 
ports of mutiny among the soldiers of 
Hungary. At the same time, Partisans are 
making life miserable for Germans in 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Russian forces are 
driving into Rumania from the east and 
are threatening to force Germany out of 
the Balkans altogether. A Russian break- 
through into the plains of Hungary might 
open up a third invasion route into Ger- 
many from the southeast. 

In Germany, Hitler and Himmler are 
scouring the country for man-power re- 
serves. Men are being rushed to the fight- 
ing fronts from interior Army camps. 
Their places are being taken by Nazi of- 
ficeholders, hitherto a privileged group. 
Bombed-out war workers are being round- 
ed up and sent back to work. All kinds of 
services have been stripped down to the 
barest minimum. Women have been re- 
lieved of the care of their children. Mil- 
lions of families are being fed by central 
kitchens. Many are housed in huts in 
large camps close to huge factories con- 
structed in the open country. Industries 
have been moved to escape the bombing, 
and the workers and their families also 
have been moved. The entire nation is 
being mobilized and whipped up for a 
final, all-out defense of the homeland. 

All this raises the question of what Ger- 
many can do to stave off defeat and win 
the possibility of a stalemate and negoti- 
ated peace. Allied military leaders have 
been studying several of the “last cards” 
to which Hitler is reported to be pinning 
his faith. Among them are these: 

Shifting of troops. Fighting on interior 
lines, Germany has an opportunity to shift 
troops from one front to another, as they 
are needed. That strategy now is inade- 
quate, however, for two reasons. One is 
the crippling of Germany’s transportation 
system. The railroads, long handicapped, 
have been further damaged by bombs. 
And use of the modern system of highways 
that Hitler built is lessened by the short- 
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THE BLITZ: F.O.B. AMERICA—BARRIERS AHEAD . . . THE RHINE AND FRONT YARD OF SIEGFRIED LINE 


age of gasoline. This lack of transportation 
makes it very difficult to shift large num- 
bers of troops quickly. 

The second reason why the strategy of 
- shifting troops now is inadequate is the 
lack of reserves. When the Germans were 
holding successfully in France, the Rus- 
sians tore great holes in their lines in 
the East. Then, when the Germans got the 
Eastern Front temporarily stabilized, the 
Americans unleashed a blitzkrieg in the 
West. Hitler finds that, when he shifts 
to plug a gap, he fatally weakens the point 
from which troops were taken. 

The Siegfried Line. Another of Hitler’s 
last cards is the Siegfried Line, which 
stands opposite the Maginot Line, along 
the Franco-German border. Either of these 
lines might be used by the Germans for 
defense, but the Allies have evidence that 
the Maginot Line has been dismantled 
and that its guns have been used along the 
Coast. On the other hand, the Siegfried 
Line is reported to have been strengthened 
recently by 100,000 men from the Todt 
organization of workers. 

Unlike the Maginot Line, the Siegfried 
Line is a defense in depth. It consists of 
interdependent strong points, ranging in 
depth from three or four miles, where the 
terrain is easily defended, to 30 or 40 miles. 
where the terrain is level and open. Back 
of it is the Rhine River, a natural barrier. 

Any German hopes that the fixed de- 
fenses of the Siegfried Line and the Rhine 
River can stop the Allied armies appear 
to have little foundation. There is doubt 
whether Hitler can find enough first-line 
troops to man these defenses effectively. 
And all past experience in this war has 
demonstrated that, where the attacking 
armies are overwhelmingly superior, no 
fixed defenses can long hold up. 
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Robot bombs, rocket bombs, poison 
gas. German propaganda has laid great 
stress on “secret weapons” as a means of 
winning the war. The V-1 robot bombs, 
now in use, have destroyed or damaged 
1,000,000 British homes, but these bombs 
have not slowed up the Allied advances in 
France. The outlook is that the giant V-2 
rocket bomb will be equally futile. 

Rumors that the Germans will use poi- 
son gas as a final instrument of terror are 
discounted. Because of Allied control of 
the air, it would be possible to use poison 
gas on German cities with far more devas- 
tating effect than any German use of gas 
against the Allies. 

Weather. That leaves the possibility 
that bad weather may keep the Allies from 
winning final victory over Germany this 
year. Experience past indicates that soil 
and rainconditions willnot bogdown Allied 
motor vehicles in Eastern France during 
the next few months. However, flying 
weather may deteriorate gradually, since 
there usually is an increase in the number 
of cloudy or foggy days during autumn. 
That might slow the Allied advance. 

As for the Russians, in their drive across 
Poland they have the advantage of the 
hard roads that the Germans built in pre- 
paring to attack Russia in 1941. Neverthe- 
less, they must face the fact that ground 
conditions for vehicles usually become 
worse after October, as a result of inter- 
mittent freezing and thawing and the slow 
drying of soil. There, also, flying condi- 
tions are affected by clouds and fog as the 
autumn season advances. 

How the weather can affect the course 
of the fighting already has been shown in 
Tunisia, in Italy and in Normandy, where 
U.S.-British forces were stalled at times 


. by long stretches of bad weather. That 


helps to explain why they now are driving 
hard to crush German resistance once and 
for all, before the bad weather of this 
autumn can set in. 

Actually, the Allied armies in the West 
have tremendous advantages. American 
power is just beginning to get into motion. 
Of this country’s land Army of 5,500,000, 
great numbers of men and vast quantities 
of material still are to be moved up into 
battle. A large portion of these are in 
France or heading in that direction. 

Then, being masters of the air, the 
Allies can see enemy movements while the 
enemy cannot see theirs, and they can 
bomb the enemy almost at will. With a 
wealth of motor transport, they can move 
at much greater speed than the Germans. 
If they are stopped temporarily at any 
point, they can call on air-borne forces to 
leap over enemy lines. And they always 
can threaten to outflank the enemy with 
new landings along the North Sea Coast. 

The net of it all is a prospect that the 
end of the war in Europe could come any 
day, but seems almost certain before 
winter. Even if the Germans should hold 
through the winter, their chances next 
year would be very dark. Defeated in 
France, they are losing one of their big 
sources of food and war materials. Re- 
treating from Rumania, they are losing oil 
and food. When they are chased out of 
Poland, they will lose more oil and food. 
Already they are having trouble getting 
iron from Sweden, because of Allied mines 
dropped from planes into the Baltic Sea. 

Bombed and battered at home, and 
deprived of supplies from abroad, Ger- 
many is becoming only a shell. The Allied 
military leaders are confident that before 
long their armies will send Germany crash- 
ing down to final and complete defeat. 
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POLICING THE PEACE: 
ROLE U. S$. WOULD PLAY 


Trend Toward Plan for Operation of National Forces in Home Areas 


Need of Congress approval 
before use of American 
froops against an aggressor 


Behind the closed doors of Dumbarton 
Qaks, negotiators are working out a plan 
for using force to keep down future wars. 
How to bring this force to bear against 
aggressors is the real problem that lies at 
the heart of the secret talks. The repre- 
sentatives of Russia, Great Britain and the 
United States are tackling it realistically, 
with specific examples in mind. 

The story of what is happening behind 
those doors is this: Experts of three great 
nations are working out details of a plan 
to keep the peace of the future. They are 
building a world agency to do that job. 
They are giving that agency what they re- 
gard as ample military resources. But they 
expect moral suasion to be more effective 
in preventing war than military might. 

Into the making of the agency, they are 
drawing upon all past experience in 
the formulation of international instru- 
ments to keep the peace. They are using 
such existing materials—the Pan-American 
agreements, for example—as lie at hand. 
The agency would operate on a world scale. 
But many of its actions, such as the use 
of force to put down aggression, would be 
done regionally. 

The plan would work this way: A na- 
tion, big or small, that felt itself a victim 


of aggression, would protest to the Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. That Council 
probably would be composed of five per- 
manent members—the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, France and China 
—and several rotating members. 

The Council would order an investiga- 
tion of the complaint. During the course 
of the investigation, all possible influences 
to promote peaceful settlement would be 
brought to bear. But the investigation, it- 
self, would be factual. The report of that 
investigation would come back to the 
Council for decision. After the decision 
had been made, the military might of the 
United Nations would be thrown against 
the nation that had been adjudged the 
aggressor. 

For the United States, no vote would 
be taken to use force until after the Presi- 
dent and Congress had given instructions 
to the United States representative on the 
Council. This nation’s representative 
would be free to take part in all of the dis- 
cussions leading up to the decision to use 
force. At that point, he would be required 
to have the instructions of the constitu- 
tional authorities of this Government. 

The same conditions would apply to the 
other members. The negotiators feel that, 
if the United Nations agency is to be ef- 
fective in the settlement of disputes, it 
must have the backing of the big mass of 
public opinion in the participating nations. 
This final resort to Congress before any 





punitive step is made toward an aggressor 
is why the plan is drawing support from 
men of such widely separated opinions as 
Senators Vandenberg of Michigan, a Re- 
publican, and Hatch of New Mexico, a 
Democrat. 

Regional operation of the United Na- 
tions military force is contemplated inso- 
fdr as is possible. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the United States might be called 
upon to fly an armada of Superfortresses 
to any part of this hemisphere to quell an 
attack by an aggressor nation. But, in do- 
ing so, the U.S. would be acting as the 
agent of the United Nations, and only 
after it had been called upon by the United 
Nations to do so, and authorized by the 
President and Congress to perform the act. 

Similarly, Russia, Great Britain, France 
and China would perform tasks of a like 
nature in other quarters of the globe. The 
areas in which the nations would operate 
are to be prescribed in the final draft of 
the treaty setting up the world organiza- 
tion. That document also will describe the 
numbers of men, ships and planes that each 
of the nations will be expected to maintain 
for use, in a last resort, as a police force 
for the world. 

Big powers. Force could be brought to 
bear against the five major powers that 
will comprise the permanent membership 
of the Council. A unanimous vote of the 
permanent members, plus enough of the 
rotating members to make up a majority 
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SECURITY NEGOTIATORS: CADOGAN, HALIFAX, HULL, GROMYKO, STETTINIUS 
... the approach is realistic—if moral suasion doesn't work, military force will 
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The Superfortress will be a superpoliceman .. . but its captain, Uncle Sam, will do the piloting in America’s aerial precincts 
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SENATOR VANDENBERG 
The last word for Congress... 


of the Council, is required, as the plan 
stands now, to put the military force of 
the United Nations into action. This, how- 
ever, applies to complaints that do not in- 
volve one of the permanent members of 
the Council. 

If, say, Mexico should complain to the 
Council that the United States was taking 
its territory, or otherwise committing acts 
of aggression against it, the Council would 
go through the same processes that it 
would perform if the complaint involved, 
say, Bulgaria and Rumania. But the 
United States representative would be ex- 
cluded from the consideration of the case. 
The same would be true of Russia or Great 
Britain or France or China if the com- 
plaint involved one of them. 

In the final decision, a unanimous vote 
of the remaining members of the perma- 
nent Council, plus enough of the others to 
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give a majority, would turn the combined 
powers of the United Nations against a 
big aggressor state in just the same way 
as it would against a smaller one. 

Self-restraint among the big nations 
would be relied upon, however, to help 
keep them away from wars. The thought 
is that, in the midst of the new agencies 
for peace that they are helping to create, 
the big nations, like the small ones, would 
feel the same moral restraint to keep the 
peace. But, at the same time, a big na- 
tion would face the constant assurance 
that, if it became an aggressor, it might 
expect to face the combined military forces 
of its former allies. 

All of the big nations may be faced 
with acute problems soon after the war 


that will give a sure test of the efficiency . 


of the peace-keeping organism that is being 
worked out. China is threatened with an 
internal division that easily may lead to 
open dispute between the Communists 
and the supporters of the present Govern- 
ment once the Japanese have been driven 
from Chinese soil. 

Russia is a next-door neighbor of 
China’s. It is a Communistic nation. The 
United States has been backing the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime in China. The interests 
of this country stretch far out into the 
Pacific, almost to the doorstep of China. 
In the case of open conflict in China, with 
a division between Russia and the United 
States over which faction to back, how 
would the United Nations agency operate 
to keep the peace? A somewhat similar 
conflict inside Spain, fed by Fascist help 
from the outside, contributed to the de- 
velopment of the present World War. 

The best guesses on how the United 
Nations would deal with such a situation 
in China, if it should develop, is that all 
interested outsiders might be barred from 
action and China left to settle its own 
internal problem. Or a_ neutral force 
might be employed. 
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SENATOR HATCH 
. -. assures bipartisan support 


The plan does not contemplate the 
maintenance of an international police 
force that would use men, ships and planes 
to patrol regular routes. Even an interna- 
tional air force, as such, is being banned, 
though such a plan was favored by Rus- 
sia. But each nation will agree to keep, 
under its own flag, a specified number of 
troops, planes and ships that it would put 
at the disposal of the international agency 
when needed to keep the peace. 

Although these national forces might 
be directed by a combined command, in 
the broad sphere, they ordinarily would op- 
erate under their own leaders. When called 
into action, the plan is for each force to 
work close to home, in its area of interest. 
But it wor! he carrying out the decrees 
of the United Nations, not those of its own 
government. It would be an agent of a 
world agency to keep the peace. 
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Dy in this 
“Tough Joint"! 












Lubricating oil and oil film are shown in red in the picture above 


T’S A STEAM joint— part of a paper- 

making machine. Steam rushes in—hot 
water pours out—big dryer rolls turn— 
and the bearings (cutaway for you to see) 
get heated up to 300°F. 

To help keep paper production rolling, 
Socony- Vacuum has perfected a special 
oil for this “tough joint.” Doing jobs like 


this well—for 78 years—is good evidence 
of how we can help keep your production 
rolling, through Correct Lubrication. 
You’ll find the right oil, in the right 
place, in the right way can also help 


you save precious manpower by holding 
maintenance work to a minimum. 





Machines that stay on-the-go keep 
wartime production at capacity. In 
peace time, they win low production 
costs. You’re working at one— planning 
for the other. There’s a Socony- Vacuum 
representative ready to give you valu- 
able assistance on botk 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Standard Oil 
of N.Y. Div. * White Star Div. « Lubrite Div. * Chicago 
Div. * White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. * Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of. Calif. 
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LL Sister did was to fold back a 
piece of paper, pin it to a stick, 
and blow on it. It whirled — and fast! 


Sure, it’s a simple idea. But General 
Motors engineers, always plugging 
away at making more and better 
things for more people, found the 
germ of a new transmission in an idea 
just as simple. 


And the Tank Corps is using it right 
now. 


Here’s what happened. A husky steel 
fan was fashioned that forced oil 
against another fan facing it. That 
fan whirled, just like Sister’s whirli- 
gig. And around this principle, they 
built a silky, simple power drive that 
brought the goal of completely auto- 
matic gearshifting a lot nearer. 


Then Pearl Harbor. And squat tanks 


began flowing off the assembly lines 
instead of smart automobiles. It 
looked like the end of the new trans- 
mission. 


But when new tank models came up 
for design, General Motors engineers 
saw an opportunity to ease the tank 
driver’s battle problems. 


They reached back into their peace- 
time experience with Hydramatic 
Drive — developed for your own driv- 
ing convenience, mind you — and 
came up with a completely automatic 
transmission for tanks. 


Now our light tanks are more 
agile, more nimble. And a driver 
can concentrate on pillboxes or 
machine-gun nests, or what- 
ever is his problem for the 
moment. 


Every Sunday Afternon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 








Here’s a useful wartime plus that 
stems right out of the everlasting 
American drive toward betterment. 


Such original efforts are made be- 
cause men in this country know that 
just rewards await them for real en- 
terprise. 


It’s an idea that helped make life in 
prewar America very much worth liv- 
ing. It has aided our country greatly 
in war. And it will continue to pro- 
vide more and better things for more 
people in the years ahead, 


(GENERAL VioTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC e¢ OLDSMOBILE e BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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Pay vs. Living Costs: 


Coming Cut in Income 
How Workers’ Wages After Overtime Ends Will Compare With 1939 


Efforts of unions to gain 
increase in hourly rates as 
offset to shorter work week 


Millions of American workers will take 
pay cuts when the German war ends. 
These cuts will be in actual dollar income 
and in “real” income, represented by the 
purchasing power of dollars in the pay 
envelopes. 

The sudden cuts in pay will result pri- 
marily from a reduction in working hours. 
At present, workers in most war industries 
and in many other industries are working 
more than 40 hours a week. For every 
hour over 40 they are paid time and one 
half. Therefore, when hours are cut back 
to 40 or under, the resulting pay cut will 
be rather severe. End of war against 
Germany also will bring a return of un- 
employment. 

The size of the pay cut to be expected, 
as an average for manufacturing indus- 
tries, is shown in the Pictogram on the 
following pages. The illustration is limited 
to manufacturing industries because it is 
in these industries that most wartime work 
is found. Involved are about 5.000,000 


workers directly engaged in production 
of weapons and about 9,000,000 others pro- 
ducing for the armed services. 

The comparison of wages in the Picto- 
gram is in terms of “real” income in or- 
der to provide a measurement of actual 
purchasing power of weekly income. “Real” 
income is income in dollars adjusted to 
take account of cost-of-living changes as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. For example, the cost-of-living in- 
crease between August, 1939, and June, 
1944, has been 27.1 per cent on this BLS 
index. This factor is taken into considera- 
tion in reporting 1944 “real” income of 
factory workers in estimating postwar 
wages, it is assumed that the cost of liv- 
ing will remain stationary in the immedi- 
ate postwar period, at 27.1 per cent above 
August, 1939. 

On that basis, the Pictogram shows the 
following: 

In 1939. Just before the war in Europe 
started factory workers in this country 
were earning, on the average, $23.77 a 
week. 

Now. On an average, factory workers 
were earning $46.28 a week in June, the 
latest month for which figures are avail- 
able. When this level of 


average $23.77, but it does represent a 
cut in workers’ ability to buy. 

This is the situation that is behind de- 
mands of labor unions for increases in 
hourly wage rates. The unions are out to 
break the “little steel’ formula in order to 
push workers’ incomes to levels that will 
offset reductions in hours. (Under that 
formula, wage increases are limited to 15 
per cent of the level that prevailed in Jan- 
uary, 1941, to offset rises in living costs.) 

The Administration has given no sign 
that workers will get the general increases 
demanded by the unions, although there 
are those who believe that some adjust- 
ment in the “little steel” formula may be 
made before the fall elections. 

A more detailed picture of this situation 
can be given by workers’ past, present and 
prospective earnings by industries. Here 
are a few typical examples: 

Among manufacturing workers. This 
group has benefited most from overtime 
pay. Average weekly earnings for some 
workers in this group have almost doubled 
since August, 1939, but curtailment of war 
production will reduce “real” earnings al- 
most to prewar levels. For example: 

Iron and steel workers. This group, now 
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earnings is adjusted for 
living-cost increases since 
August, 1939, however, the 
“real” income becomes 
$36.41 a week. This shows 
that workers are able to buy 
more with their current in- 
come than in 1939, based 
on BLS estimates of the 
rise in living costs. BLS es- 
timates on living costs, 
however, have been criti- 
cized by labor unions as too 
low. 

In postwar. When over- 
time comes out of the pay 
envelopes and workers re- 
turn to a work week of 40 
hours, the average factory 
employe will be cut back to 
$36.57 a week. Assuming 
that living costs remain 
the same as at present, 
“real” earnings will aver- 
age $28.77 a week, allowing 
for living-cost increases over 
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1939. This “real” wage will 
be better than the 1939 


—Darling in New London Evening Day 


IT’S GOT TO BE BETTER THAN THAT 
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demanding a wage increase of 17 cents an 
hour, received an average of $27.82 a week 
in August, 1939. Latest BLS figures—for 
June—show these workers to be averaging 
$50.69 a week in actual wages and $39.88 
“real” wages; that is, wages 








a week in 
adjusted to a 27.1 per cent increase in 
living costs since August, 1939. When 
these workers return to a normal 40-hour 
week without their average 
“real” weekly earnings will drop to $30.28. 
Automobile Average weekly 
earnings for August, 1939, were $35.25 a 
week. These workers now are earning 
$58.42 a week on the average in actual 
wages and $45.96 a week in “real” wages. 
Their immediate postwar prospect is for 
a “real” wage average of $35.82 a week. 
Transportation equipment workers, ex- 
cept autos. In August, 1939, average earn- 
ings were $30.46 a week. By June, 1944, 
actual earnings averaged $59.68 and “real” 
earnings, $46.96. When overtime ends, 
workers in this group will be cut back to 
“real” earnings of $35.22 a week. Included 
in this group are workers in the wartime 
aviation and shipbuilding industries. 
Textile workers. August, 1939: $16.77 a 
week, June, 1944: actual earnings, $29.89 
a week; “real” earnings, $23.52 a week. 
Postwar: “real” earnings of $20.70 a week. 
Those are some of the factory workers 
who have benefited most from the higher 
earnings that go with overtime work. 
There is another group of workers, how- 
ever, that is only slightly better off now 
than before the war. That group includes 
certain types of non-manufacturing work- 


overtime, 


workers, 


ers, such as: P 

Workers in retail trades. In August, 
1939, these workers were averaging $21.39 
a week, In June, 1944, their actual earn- 
ings were $27.06 a week and their “real” 
sarnings were $21.29 a week, or less than 
the prewar average. Postwar earnings of 
these workers will drop still further below 
the prewar figure, to an average of $18.49 
a week, when hours are cut. 

Electric light and power workers. Au- 


gust, 1939: $3440 a week. June, 1944: 
actual earnings, $48.42 a week: “real” 
sarnings, $38.09 a week. Postwar: “real” 


earnings, $32.93 a week. 

These figures show that most workers 
can expect rather sharp cuts in “real” 
wages after the war. The answer has not 
yet been found to the question of how to 
maintain full employment and_ provide 
enough income to buy all that can be pro- 
duced when industry begins turning out 
goods for individual consumption rather 
than producing 50 per cent for war pro- 
duction. Nor has the answer been found 
to the problem of providing profitable 
markets for the peacetime goods that in- 
dustry can produce. The problem is to be 
complicated further by this 
vastly improved ability to produce. 
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INSIDE STORY OF WPB SHAKE-UP: 
EFFECT ON RECONVERSION POLICY 


Nelson-Wilson Split Exploited by New Dealers in Contest for Control 


Removal of restraints on 
competition in period of 
adjustment between wars 


It’s to be every businessman for himself 
in the reconversion scramble that will be- 
gin with Germany’s surrender. This is the 
principal portent of the latest battle with- 
in the War Production Board. New Deal 
elements won that battle. They won 
through a surprising combination of per- 
sonal pressures and chance developments, 
which upset even the plans of the White 
House itself. 

The inside story of this squabble, which 
sent one of its principals, Donald M. Nel- 
Son, to China, and the other back to pri- 
vate business, is revealing. It shows that 
both Mr. Nelson, chairman of WPB, and 
Charles E. Wilson, vice chairman, were 
the victims of a series of maneuvers by of- 
ficials above and below them. 

To outward appearances, Mr. Nelson 
won. Nominally, at least, he retains his 
job. Mr. Wilson, the loser, resigned. But 
he was succeeded at once by a New Deal- 


cos, 


JULIUS A. KRUG 
« «- a New Deal spearhead... 
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er, Lieut. Commander J. A. Krug, who now 
is in full charge of WPB with orders to 
“take it and run it.” Those in the know 
would be greatly surprised if Mr. Nelson 
returns to WPB. Mr. Krug and the New 
Deal group apparently are in. 

All this has a practical meaning for the 
businessman and his reconversion plan- 


—Acme 


CHARLES E. WILSON 
Through a widened breach... 


ning. As a result of the New Deal vic- 
tory—and contingent, of course, upon the 
November elections—production controls 
will be lifted as quickly as possible. WPB 
will rely upon competition, the urge of 
every manufacturer to place his products 
on the market first, to start the wheels of 
civilian production turning. The antitrust 
laws are coming back into effect as war in- 
dustry reconverts. Any manufacturer will 
be free to enter any industry, whether or 
not he was part of that industry before 
the war. 

It took one of Washington’s bitterest in- 
ternal battles to make this outlook clear. 
The details of that struggle, and its mean- 
ing as a part of an almost continuous 
series of conflicts that has rocked WPB 
from the start, have significance for busi- 


-nessmen and consumers everywhere. To 


examine these details: 





Personality conflict. The dispute began 
with a fundamental conflict of personal- 
ities between Mr. Nelson and Mr. Wilson. 
Months ago, the two developed a mutual 
animosity. Mr. Wilson has been described 
as fretful that, although in direct control 
of all production, he still was under Mr, 
Nelson’s orders. Mr. Nelson was said to 
have been fearful that Mr. Wilson would 
acquire too much power. 

The two officials indulged in no personal 
bickering, but the true state of affairs 
was obvious to all about them. The New 
Deal group, always influential, but never 
in full control, saw the Nelson-Wilson 
split and set about widening it, with the 
idea that they might march into power 
through the breach thus made. 

Issues. Actual issues were few and 
minor. There were two in particular. Mr. 
Nelson felt that excessive Army-Navy de- 
mands were tying up facilities that could 
be turned to production for civilians. Mr. 
Wilson argued that Army-Navy estimates 
should not be questioned. In the second 
case, Mr. Nelson wanted reconversion to 
start for any plant as quickly as it was 
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... Split a business bloc 
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clear of war orders. Mr. Wilson at first 
argued that all units of a single industry 
should start at the same time, but later 
came around to Mr. Nelson’s viewpoint. 

The New Deal argument. In widening 
the Nelson-Wilson gap, the New Deal 
group in WPB kept saying to any who 
would listen that Mr. Wilson was serving 
the interests of big business, not little busi- 
ness. They pictured Mr. Nelson as the 
friend of little business. Mr. Nelson took 
pains, in appearing before committees of 
Congress, to stress his interest in little 
business. Mr. Wilson refused to enter into 
personal arguments or to plead cases be- 
fore Congress, but he pointed out that his 
interest in small business was a real, and not 
a theoretical, one, and his orders as WPB 
operating head were drawn to give the 
small businessman every consideration. 

Mr. Wilson began to find, however, that 
the situation inside WPB was intolerable 
for him. He balked at hiring personal pub- 
licity men to get over his side of the 
WPB argument either to Congress or to 
the public. He did not have agents who 
lined up busines groups to serve as per- 
sonal pressure groups for him. The result 
is that he twice offered his resignation 
to President Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt lis- 
tened to the Army and to Lieut. Gen. Bre- 
hon Somervell, chief of Army Service 
Forces, and refused to accept it. James F. 
Byrnes, the Director of War Mobilization, 
smoothed over the situation and persuaded 
Mr. Wilson to stay. 

Reconversion order. While being pic- 
tured as an opponent of quick reconver- 
sion, Mr. Wilson said after his resigna- 
tion that he had drawn up WPB’s only 
reconversion plan, but that it took 20 
weeks to get Mr. Nelson’s approval. In 
Mr. Nelson’s absence, Mr. Wilson was 
about to put it into effect, when the 
Army objected, and the White House, 
through Mr. Byrnes, held it up. 

Blame for holding up the order, how- 
ever, was directed at Mr. Wilson. He took 
the criticism for that quietly, without 
making a reply. 

Meanwhile, the whispering campaign 
within WPB was growing stronger and 
stronger. The Wilson-Nelson personal re- 
lations were deteriorating rapidly. Once, 
Mr. Wilson. said, he asked Mr. Nelson to 
hold a joint press conference for the pur- 
pose of scotching statements their inferiors 
were making. Mr. Nelson agreed, but kept 
putting it off, according to Mr. Wilson. 
Personnel shift. President Roosevelt was 
well aware of the WPB situation. He de- 
termined not long ago to ease Mr. Nelson 
out and put Mr. Wilson in full charge. 
There was a job to be done in China, so 
he assigned Mr. Nelson to it; which would 
have left Mr. Wilson in full charge. The 
New Dealers in WPB objected. One WPB 


press agent denounced the move as a 
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—U. S. Army Signal Corps 
GENERAL SOMERVELL 
The Army has its own ideas 


“kick in the teeth” for Mr. Nelson. But 
Mr. Wilson had had all he could stand. 
He ended the squabble by resigning. 

The New Dealers, seeing their strata- 
gems work, were delighted. But they were 
even more pleased at appointment of Mr. 
Krug, a former vice chairman of WPB 
and previously long associated with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

An old cleavage. The effort of the New 
Dealers to reach the top or stay at the top 
has, in fact, been going on since the re- 
armament drive began in 1940. From the 
start, the New Dealers distrusted the big 
businessmen who were called into the pro- 
duction program. They feared that these 
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JAMES F. BYRNES 
Smoothing didn’t help 


businessmen might work their way so far 
into the Government that New Deal re 
forms could be nullified. They were sus- 
picious of William S. Knudsen and Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., who were associated with 
the original National Defense Advisory 
Council. A whispering campaign against 
Mr. Knudsen, implying that he opposed 
the rapid conversion of industry to war 
production, ultimately led to his removal 
from the picture, by an appointment as a 
lieutenant general in the Army. 

Arguments followed, with the New Deal- 
ers contending that war plants were being 
located where big business wanted them, 
making for a greater concentration of in- 
dustry in this country, to the advantage 
of large corporations and the disadvantage 
of smaller concerns. 

With the coming of WPB, the New Deal- 
ers feared that big business was forming 
for itself another NRA, to control postwar 
production and perhaps prices. The NRA 
idea no longer is popular with the New 
Dealers. 

The New Dealers argued, too, that big 
business was getting an unfair share of war 
contracts. They contended that much of 
the work should be sublet to smaller con- 
cerns. By not subletting, the New Deal- 
ers charged, big business was entrenching 
itself further at the expense of small 
competitors. 

The New Dealers decided that Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt, Mr. Wilson’s predecessor, 
was standing in the way of their plans, 
on the ground that he represented too 
closely the Army-Navy viewpoint. At that 
time, the New Deal group favored Mr. 
Wilson. Mr. Eberstadt resigned, and Mr. 
Wilson got the job. ; 

Then the problem of shaping reconver- 
sion policy arose. The New Dealers wanted 
all industries opened wide to newcomers, 
on the theory that competition would be 
promoted. They opposed the idea, once 
backed by Mr. Wilson, that each com- 
pany in an industry should be allocated a 
share of postwar business equivalent to its 
portion of the industry’s prewar produc- 
tion. Such procedure, they contended, 
would freeze out small business. This idea 
now has been abandoned. Recent WPB or- 
ders have confirmed this trend. 

The future. In the light of the history of 
WPB and its predecessors, the Wilson- 
Nelson feud thus is revealed as simply 
a renewal of a very old and fundamental 
battle. A striking feature of the dispute 
is that neither of the two leading figures 
seemed aware that he was engaged in 
such a dispute. The real infighting involved 
the men below Mr. Wilson and Mr. Nel- 
son, the men who had been carrying on 
the controversy for years. 

So the New Dealers have had their way 
this time. Where WPB is concerned, big 
business attitudes are out. 
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Who Fights, Who Returns 
After German War Ends 


Plan to Give First Chance for Release From Army 
On a Basis of Battle Experience, Families and Age 


Some troops from Europe 
and from U. S. to be moved 
to Pacific as replacements 


The Army is preparing now to pick from 
its Ground and Air Forces the men who 
will stay in service after the German war 
ends and those who will be brought home. 
The Navy is to keep its forces intact, with 
no demobilization until Japan is defeated. 

Army plans call for about 3,000,000 men 
out of 7,700,000 in Ground and Air Forces 
to be demobilized in the first 12 months 
after the German war, if the Japanese war 
still is going on, and Navy men are assum- 
ing that it will last until the end of 1945. 
Most of these men will be from the 5,500.- 
000 in the Ground and Service Forces. 
Relatively few of the 2,200,000 in the Air 
Forces are slated for early demobilization. 

Men are to be first on the 
basis of length of front-line service, family 
status and age, with veteran-fathers get- 
ting preference. 

This order of release raises a problem 
of how to assure veteran troops for fight- 
ing the Pacific war. That problem prob- 
ably will be solved in two ways. First, 
demobilization of Army veterans in the 
Pacific will be delayed until some months 
after demobilization starts in Europe. Sec- 
ond, veterans will be transferred from 
Europe to the Pacific in cases where they 
waive their priority for discharge or have 
not served long enough to stand near the 
top of the priority list. 

In detail, the situation is as follows: 

Demobilization. So far as is shown by 
official plans disclosed to date, nearly all 
the demobilization in the year following 
Germany’s collapse is expected to be from 
overseas forces. The men will be returned 
to this country for discharge at the rate of 
200,000 to 250,000 a month. However, it 
is very doubtful that all the 3,000,000 
soldiers still in this country can be sent 
overseas and used effectively, or can be 
_ held in American camps with little to do. 
Therefore, it is probable that many of 
them will get out, too. 

Priorities, as now planned, will work out 
this way: Men with the longest combat 
service ordinarily will get out first, regard- 
less of family status. Fathers with even 
moderately long combat service will have 
a good chance of early discharge. A third 
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high-priority group will embrace the heads 
of large families, even though they may 
not have served overseas. Beyond these 
groups, the outlook- for individuals will 
remain doubtful until demobilization gets 
under way. This is because a complicated 
point-scoring system is to govern, and the 
individual soldier’s score, or the sum of his 
claims to discharge, will have to be judged 
in relation to claims of other men. 
Veterans in Europe will get most of the 
discharges now officially planned for the 
first few months after Germany’s defeat. 
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1,000,000 men, depending on conditions in 
Germany. Russian and British troops will 
have a part in this job. 

Replacements for the Pacific may re- 
quire a few hundred thousand more men 
from this country. However, all the oc- 
cupation and replacement needs in sight 
appear to leave the Army with more men 
than required. 

The draft prospect is uncertain. As soon 
as the German war ends, Congress almost 
certainly will take up the questions of 
whether to continue Selective Service, 
and, if so, to what extent. Chances favor 
at least a cutting down of inductions, with 
only 18-year-olds to be drafted. Even then, 
the chief function of the draft would be 
to replace men demobilized. 

Pacific fighting, on land, will be done 
by marines, seasoned in the Pacific, and 
soldiers transferred from Europe and _ the 
United States. 

Full demobilization will follow the de- 
feat of Japan. It will involve the release 
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FURLOUGHED FIGHTERS 
. . . for the discharge—priorities will rule 


Shipping will regulate the discharges of 
men now overseas. 

Veterans in the Pacific, having highest 
priorities, are expected to start getting re- 
leases a few months after the German war 
ends. Then more shipping will be available. 
And troops from Europe can be used as 
replacements for high-priority veterans 
brought home from the Pacific theater. 

So much for partial demobilization. 

Troops in U.S. Some will be sent to 
Germany for occupation duty, to relieve 
veterans being demobilized or transferred. 
The plan is to seek volunteers for the Ger- 
man occupation, but units will be ordered 
overseas for this duty, if necessary. 

Occupation may require 500,000 to 


of 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 men from all the 
services, depending on the extent of the 
partial demobilization that precedes it. 
The plans are these: 

Army discharges are to be made swiftly, 
hitting a peak of 500,000 per month. All 
men are to be out within a year. 

Navy estimate is 18 to 24 months, It is 
to release 2,000,000 officers and men, on 
priorities similar to the Army’s, and adjust 
its operations to an initial postwar strength 
of 1,600,000. 

However, demobilization in all the serv- 
ices is likely to be swifter than now esti- 
mated. There will be strong demands in 
Congress that servicemen be brought home 
quickly. 
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It takes tons 
of PAPER to make 
life-saving Drugs 
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As our fighting men go into battle, they carry sulfanilimide 
a powder contained in sterilized envelopes—paper envelopes. KI M Pa id a LY 
the ; : 
. the Indeed, paper guards life-preserving drugs all the way back 
sit. to the basic ingredients. Paper identity cards label each material 
- in a drug plant. Paper work orders, like prescriptions, give 
1 Al instructions for compounding the drugs. And paper control 
m slips insure absolute accuracy in manufacture. CORPORATI ON 
It is : i o- 
i In the drug industry, where precision and sanitation are NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
her paramount, paper is an essentiality. So much so that the in- 
us 
ntl dustry requires more than 40,000,000 pounds in a single year. 
er'v- ‘ 
oat Sf; ” Ay ; / f ‘Vanouce\ SAVE WASTE PAPER—Paper 
$s m c CUCICOCA PRINTING PAPERS i imbesty is one of the nation’s most critical 
5 J ‘oes oa : ; Hilo . materials. Help alleviate the paper 
ome While conserving America’s critical resources in every way possible, | | Clark shortage by making full use of each 
Kimberly-Clark is producing the finest quality Levelcoat Printing Papers Ares es piece and by having all your waste 
that can be made under wartime limitations. \=————*_ paper collected regularly. 
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The ability of Kentucky Tavern to 
make friends bespeaks the character 
of this fine liquor which has been 
the pride and tradition of the same 
family for over three generations. 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


, THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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INDUSTRY’S FUTURE IN FAR WEST 


Need for Continued War Production on Coast Until Japan Is Defeated 


Moves to ease peacetime 
letdown by shift in output 
and opening of new markets 


When German war ends and only the 
war with Japan remains, a definite shift 
of gravity from East to West is to occur in 
this country’s war effort. That fact is 
causing more and more misgivings among 
businessmen on the Pacific Coast. 

There is a definite prospect that a shift 
in troop movements and of movements of 
materials will result in an even tighter 
travel and transport situation in the West 
when the time comes to concentrate on 
Japan. Gasoline rations probably _ will 
tighten. War will demand more and more 
attention at a time when the East is able 
to shift some attention from war. 

This prospect is creating a fear that the 
Pacific Coast may be left behind in recon- 
version to peace. It is causing some charges 
of discrimination against the West. In- 
vestigation discloses, however, that the 
Western region may be unduly fearful. 
So far as facts and figures and opinions go, 
the evidence suggests that Pacific States 
may benefit to some degree from the shift 
that is to occur. 

The situation as it is shaping up appears 
to be the one that follows. 

War contracts. California, Oregon and 
Washington, like most other war centers, 
have been eating their way through the 
backlog of contracts for war materials ever 
since the fourth quarter of 1948. In both 
California and Washington, contracts for 
new big bombers have tended to raise 
backlogs somewhat in recent months. There 
is no sign that the West Coast, in con- 
trast to some other areas, will work itself 
out of a war job while both wars last. 

Cancellations. When the German war 
ends, many war centers will be hit hard by 
contract cancellations. The hardest hit will 
be those producing tanks and trucks and 
artillery and other supplies for the Army. 
Cuts of from 50 to 75 per cent are proba- 
ble. The Pacific Coast, however, still will 
be producing ships and planes for the Jap- 
anese war. In both of these fields cut- 
backs of no more than 30 per cent are to 
be expected. 

Employment. There will be, of course, 
much cutting back of contracts on the 
Pacific Coast as well as elsewhere. Al- 
ready, some ship and plane types are 
ended. As the post-European war cancella- 
tions proceed, the present tight labor sit- 
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uation will ease all along the Coast. There 
will be plenty of men available to begin 
reconversion to civilian production at the 
same time that the Coast is still carrying 
on war work. 

It all adds up to continued prosperity 
for the West Coast at a time when many 
other war production areas will be strug- 
gling to avoid a postboom depression. 
Older industrial areas know what it means 
to rise and fall with production trends. 
The experience is new for the area. It has 





Population growth. To make possible 
the Coast’s 50 per cent increase in non- 
farm employment during the war, there 
has been a great migration from other 
States. An estimated 2,500,000 - persons 
have gone to the West. 

It is inevitable that there be drastic 
curtailment of industrial activity on the 
West Coast after the war. The area will 
undergo serious shock when the nation’s 
plane industry is reduced 90 per cent: 
shipbuilding, 95 per cent; aluminum out- 











WEST COAST STEEL MILL 
. a shift in gravity 


undergone vast industrial development 
during the war. This has happened: 

New money. The Government has put 
$3,000,000,000 into West Coast plant con- 
struction and $22,000,000,000 into war sup- 
ply contracts there. Per capita incomes 
climbed from $693 in 1939 to $1,148 in 
1942, while the rise elsewhere was only 
from $529 to $915. Of the national in- 
come, the Coast now takes 10 per cent, 1 
per cent more than before the war. 

Industrial expansion. A great, new steel 
industry has been built in the West. One 
third of the nation’s wartime aluminum 
production is located there, and a sixth of 
magnesium production. Aircraft and ship- 
building center there. Vast electric power 
resources have been developed. With these 
wartime additions, there has been great 
development of such prewar industries as 
lumber, mining, oil and agriculture. 


put, 60 per cent, and so on. The U.S. will 
demobilize 31.5 per cent of its over-all 
labor force at war’s end. The West Coast 
will have to demobilize 41.5 per cent. 

The Coast already is at work to ease the 
letdown. Markets are being lined up at 
home. Prospects in Asia and South Amer- 
ica are being explored. Also, many a Coast 
businessman has new products in prepara- 
tion. Lumbermen and _ shipbuilders will 
turn out prefabricated houses. Food proc- 
essors will fill store shelves with new 
canned goods. Light-metal manufacturers 
are to offer many gadgets in aluminum. 

Obviously, the West Coast is headed for 
a new era of peacetime prosperity. But, 
just as obviously, it first must go through 
some dark days. No section of the U.S. 
will start into the peace with greater 
physical assets and none with more energy 
and determination. 
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_ Presidents 


Title Reg. U.S. Pa 





TEMPEST ON HOME FRONT 


Turning of Executive Attention From Victories Abroad to Rift in WPB 


Appeal for a peace that 
will last. Conferences on 
coming Democratic campaign 


Old storm centers are breeding new 
troubles for President Roosevelt. The war 
is moving fast abroad, from victory to 
victory. But some war production is 
lagging in the factories. Open disputes 
are breaking out among the directors 
of the War Production Board. In the 
midst of plans for world peace, Mr. Roose- 
velt is called back to questions of domestic 
policy. And he soon must face the voters. 

The victories abroad are spurring 
thoughts of reconversion to peacetime 
production. The problems of directing an 


a blast at Mr. Nelson and Lieut. Com- 
mander J. A. Krug was named acting head. 
When Mr. Nelson left for China, he was 
not certain whether he would be chairman 
of WPB on his return or not. 

Mr. Roosevelt is watching closely the 
work of the conference that is planning 
a new world peace agency behind the 
thick doors of a mansion at Dumbarton 
Oaks in nearby Georgetown. He talked 
to the entire group of delegates from the 
U.S., Russia and Great Britain once, again 
with the U.S. delegation, and got regular 
reports of the progress of the work. 

To the conferees he said: 

“We have got to make, not merely a 
peace, but a peace that will last, and a 
peace in which the larger nations will work 


STANDARD BEARERS ROOSEVELT & TRUMAN 
... shirtsleeve campaigners—but not in the usual sense 


orderly change of industries from war to 
peace will rest with the WPB. Disagree- 
ments over how this should be handled 
run all the way up through industry, from 
individual employes who already are mak- 
ing their own job changes, to Donald 
Nelson and Charles E. Wilson, the chair- 
man and vice chairman of WPB. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was drawn into the 
problem, his first decision was to let Mr. 
Nelson go on a secret mission to China, 
which has been the “Siberia” of other 
hopefuls in the past. Mr. Wilson was to 
run WPB. But Mr. Wilson resigned with 
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absolutely in unison in preventing war by 
force. (We) have to be friends, confer- 
ring all the time. 

“... Tam very hopeful that it can be 
done because of the spirit that has been 
shown in the past by getting together for 
the winning of the war. But that is the 
spirit that we have learned so well in the 
last few years. It is something new, this 
close relationship between the British Em- 
pire and the United States, This great 
friendship between the Russian peuple 
and the American people—that is new. 
Let’s hang on to both friendships.” 


Politics, of a domestic breed, already 
had been drawn into the talks. Governor 
Dewey, Republican presidential nominee, 
expressing fear that small nations might 
be discriminated against, got an invitation 
from Secretary of State Hull to come and 
see. The Governor sent John Foster Dulles, 
his adviser on foreign affairs. The Secre. 
tary and Mr. Dulles had three long talks 
in which they went over details of the 
peace plan and agreed that’ they would 
confer on new: developments as they arise, 

Mr. Hull argued that the American 
people regard the question of future peace 
as a nonpartisan subject that must be 
kept entirely out of politics. Mr. Dulles, 
speaking for Governor Dewey, said he 
shared this view, but that this did not 
preclude full, public discussion of the 
means of attaining a lasting peace. Mr. 
Hull is keeping Senate Republicans in- 
formed, through regular conferences with 
a bipartisan committee, of the progress of 
the Dumbarton Oaks discussions. 

Campaign plans. Although the Presi- 
dent is not expected to make campaign 
trips and campaign speeches in the usual 
sense of those words, he will be active in 
the direction of the work that is done in 
his behalf. He has had long talks with 
Chairman Robert Hannegan of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and with Sen- 
ator Truman, of Missouri, his running 
mate. With Senator Truman, he talked 
over arrangements for the speech the 
Senator will make at his_ birthplace, 
Lamar, Mo., on August 31, when he for- 
mally accepts the Democratic nomination 
for Vice President. Mr. Truman will make 
another speech at Detroit on Labor Day, 
but hopes, like Mr. Roosevelt, not to do 
too much campaign speaking after that. 

Governor Dewey is developing plans 
for an extensive campaign. Indications are 
that he will travel to the Pacific Coast in 
September. He will speak at Philadelphia 
on September 7, at Louisville, Ky., on the 
following day, and in Oklahoma City 
around September 25. 

To both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Dewey, 
Wendell Willkie still is an enigma. The 
President has invited Mr. Willkie in for a 
talk, presumably on foreign policy, and 
has been privately in touch with his op- 
ponent of 1940. But Mr. Willkie says he 
would prefer that no conference be held 
until after the election. If the President 
of the United States wishes to see him 
sooner, however, he will comply. 
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TO EMPLOYERS 


These suggestions for over- 
coming fatigue should benefit 
your employees and aid in 
increasing their efficiency. 

On request, Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged 
copies for posting on plant or 
office bulletin boards. 





Have you ever faced 
his problem? 


@ When this fellow gets tired, his 
problem is simple: he just goes to 
sleep. But do you know what to do 
about “that tired feeling’? 


Surrose, for a minute, you think of 
your supply of bodily energy as a sort of 
savings account... 


WITHDRAWALS 
SELL" REEL 


DEPOSITS 


You make deposits in the form of food 
which bodily processes convert into use- 
ful energy—aided by sleep, rest, sunshine, 
water, and fresh air. 

You withdraw energy from your ac- 
count every time you so much as lift a 
finger, every time you breathe. 


So long as you balance your energy 
account every 24 hours, you feel well and 
work efficiently. But if, day after day, 
you spend more energy than you replace, 
fatigue accumulates. You get “that tired 
feeling.” 


This is nature’s warning to do four 
things 


I, See your doctor. Chronic illnesses, 
such as tuberculosis or heart disease, 
can cause fatigue. So can poor eye- 
sight or hearing, foot disorders, faulty 
posture, bad eating habits. Since bad 
teeth may be a cause—see your den- 
tist, too. 


f 


2. Accumulate more energy. Eat ade- 
quate meals at regu/ar intervals, in- 
cluding a good breakfast. Try to get 
to bed an hour earlier. Seek extra sun- 
shine and fresh air. 


3. Withdraw less energy. Iry to change 
habits and living conditions which 
waste énergy. Plan ahead —“What 
your head does, your feet won’t have 
to.” Worry, tension, fear, and anger 
squander energy—control your emo- 
tions! Learn to relax!... 


4. Practice relaxing by deliberately let- 
ting stiff, tense muscles go limp, one 
by one. Use every odd moment to 
acquire this restful habit. 


There’s absorbing interest in your job 
if you look for it, and interest combats 
tension. After work take up a hobby— 
sports, music, Victory Gardening, read- 
ing, walking, just plain loafing — what- 
ever revives you most quickly. 

Today, it is a patriotic duty to make 
every ounce of energy count. You will 
find helpful suggestions about overcom- 
ing fatigue in Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, “Fatigue—What to Do About ‘That 
Tired Feeling.’ ” 


COPYRIGHT 1944—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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TO REPEL AGGRESSION <i 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Vital points affecting American constitutional prac- 
tices and precedents are being raised in connection 
with the setting up of the proposed international se- 
curity organization which is to preserve peace. 

It is important that these subjects be explored now 
not only in order that American public opinion may 
be acquainted with the underlying issues before final 
commitments are made but in order that foreign na- 
tions may fully understand our constitutional methods 
and requirements. 

The heart of any international organization is the 
use of force when aggression occurs. The late President 
Wilson recognized this when he called Article Ten the 
“heart of the Covenant” of the League of Nations. 
That Covenant committed the members of the League 
to respect and preserve each other’s territorial integrity 
“as against external aggression,” and the opponents of 
the League back in 1919 stated that, while this was not 
an explicit pledge to use force, it implied a moral obli- 
gation to do so. On that issue, the League of Nations 
Covenant failed of ratification in the Senate. 

We are faced this time with a more explicit pledge. 
The need is somewhat accentuated because the air- 
plane has introduced the modern device of “unde- 
clared war” as a menace to peaceful nations. We 
cannot wait in a crisis nowadays for the slow pro- 
cedures of legislative bodies. Overnight, strategic air 
forces of superfortresses can fly from the soil of enemy 
nations and drop their bombs on our industrial cities, 
accomplishing a sneak attack like that which we suf- 
fered at Pearl Harbor. 

CONGRESS ACTION a is = safety and protection of 
NOT REQUIRED IN e nited States, therefore, 
CASE OF INVASION which must be primarily con- 

sidered in any future arrange- 
ment for peace. Our forefathers wisely put into the 
Constitution two important powers. One of these— 
the power to declare war—was vested in the Congress, 
but the other—the power to repel invasion—was given 
to the President of the United States as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. It is the executive 
branch of the Government which, under Section 4 of 
Article IV of the Constitution, must protect every state 
of the United States against invasion. Likewise, it is 
often overlooked that individual states of the Union 
may engage in war without the consent of Congress 
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whenever such a state is—as the Constitution phrase 
it—“actually invaded or in such imminent danger 
may not admit of delay.” 

The American people would want to put into im. 
mediate operation their military forces to repel ip. 
vasion or attacks on our ships or our nationals, and, in 
the few such instances in which the President of the 
United States has had to employ force in advance o 
consent from Congress, the action has usually been 
ratified by both houses after the event, so that ques. 
tions of legality have been resolved heretofore in favor 
of the executive branch of the Government. 

WAR DECLARATION = the niall gine or charter of 
NEEDS SANCTION t € propose international Or- 
BY LEGISLATORS ganization, however, it becomes 
necessary to stipulate specifical- el cg 
ly what the powers of each of the representatives in the 
new Executive Council of that organization are to be. hited 

There will be certain crises in which ample time wil and N: 
be afforded for the Congress of the United States to 
get all the facts as to who is the real aggressor and de- This 
termine whether the military forces of our country 
shall be used. In other instances, quick action will be 
necessary because our own security may be menaced. Constit 

The general concept of the proposed international 
organization, as discussed in Washington these days, i 
that Russia and Britain will be the agents of the Exec- Futu: 
utive Council responsible for the use of force in the 
European area, and Russia and China in the Far East, Thus, t 
and if future disputes there cannot be settled by themg the : 
alone, the United States will assist and cooperate. The stitute 
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left to the United States, along with designated Latin- 
American countries—again as agents of the Council- 
with the understanding, of course, that Eniropean 
nations in the proposed international organization 
would help in the event of a widespread conflagration. 

Plainly under our Constitution the power to declare 
war is vested in Congress and there is no constitutional 
way by which this power as a whole can be surfet- 
dered in blanket form. It has been persuasively argued 
that a treaty can supersede the Constitution in th ambass: 
sense that we can agree to employ our forces fof % youq b 
specific purpose and can then, if we like, repeal thé of force 
treaty by an Act of Congress at any time. Article Te Congres 
of the League Covenant did not violate our Constitu 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Necessary that provision be included in charter of general 
international organization that use of our armed forces shall + 


be in conformity with American constitutional procedures. 


tion. Whatever the technicalities may be, the Amer- 
ican people have always felt free, however, to decide 
for themselves in every major instance when they 
would sacrifice the lives of their youth. 

If the United States is going to become involved in 
awar to repel a state guilty of aggression not against 
usbut against a third state, the constitutional processes 
of the United States will have to be invoked if for no 
other reason than to assure whole-hearted support of 
such a venture. It would seem, then, that the simplest 
way to meet the issue is to require that the American 
representative shall take action or vote in behalf of the 
United States only after receiving the approval of 
the President as well as the Congress before the armed 
forces of this country may be ordered into combat. 
The only exception would be in the event of a threat- 
med or actual attack on our own territory or on our 
own interests, when, of course, the President of the 
United States, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
ad Navy, could alone decide to employ force in- 
stantly. 

This is merely a restatement in any charter of the 
proposed international organization of the actual pow- 
ets of the President of the United States under our 
Constitution, and no valid objection can be raised by 
other governments if America insists upon following 
her own constitutional requirements. 

Future Presidents and Commanders-in-Chief will, 
of course, have to wrestle with very delicate questions. 
Thus, the setting up of a naval and air base at Dakar 
m the West Coast of Africa, for instance, might con- 
stitute a potential threat to our safety and yet this 
might not actually be defined as an “invasion.” It is 
conceivable that if world events developed in such a 
menacing direction, the President could call upon Con- 
fess in advance for a particular grant of authority to 
approve an action to be taken by the international or- 
ganization to deal with such a menace. 

Certainly, there would be no jus- 

: tification for the entry of the 
) — mica TIONS United States into an agreement 
y i RATY or treaty whereby its designated 
‘ 7 ; ambassador in a general international organization 
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Foreign governments must recognize that our system 
of government is based on coordinate branches. The 
executive and the legislative are equal, and without the 
consent of both, war cannot be declared or appropria- 
tions authorized for the making of war. 

In a sense, European governments which have the 
parliamentary system retain somewhat of an ad- 
vantage over us. They may enter into a treaty, but 
when it comes to enforcement of such a treaty, each 
ministry may choose to disregard the treaty. This, of 
course, is breaking a moral obligation, but with chang- 
ing ministries there is always the chance that a new 
government may find some reason justifiable in the 
eyes of its own people for repudiating the acts of its 
predecessors. In the United States, irrespective of po- 
litical administrations, a treaty once ratified by the 
Senate becomes a permanent obligation. 

MORAL FORCES = a om matter, : would 
OF WORLD MUST ppear that any signs of aggres- 
sion in the world would be noted 
BE MOBILIZED Te 
many months before any mili- 
tary acts were committed and this would give Con- 
gress ample opportunity to express itself by resolution 
or otherwise prior to the meetings of preliminary ses- 
sions of the general international organization in a 
crisis involving a problem of aggression. The mere fact 
that the Congress of the United States had decided by 
resolution to grant authority in advance to employ our 
forces to put down a threat of aggression in some other 
part of the world might have the sobering effect of 
stopping that potential menace before it became real. 

With the idea of invoking instantaneously the armed 
forces of the United States to help preserve peace in 
any quarter of the world where our forces may be 
acutely needed, there will be virtually complete sup- 
port in this country. The method, so far as America is 
concerned, can be one that is in conformity with the 
provisions of the Constitution relating to the use of our 
armed services. It is essential, therefore, that any gen- 
eral international organization should have machinery 
of such a nature as to publicize the issues in dispute to 
make all the necessary facts available, so that the 
moral forces of the world, including the grant of au- 
thority by Congress, can come into effective operation 
long before a disturbance reaches the proportions that 
the European situation did in 1938 and 1939. 
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ABOUT AIRPLANES FOR SALE BY THE GOVERNMENT 


This government expects to have on 
hand $26,000,000,000 worth of surplus air- 
planes when the present wars are over. In- 
eluded in that vast total will be planes of 
all types—fighters, bombers, trainers, big 
transports, medium transports, almost 
everything that a plane user might want, 
whether a Government interested in war 
or a corporation or an individual. 

Some of these planes already are on 
sale. The number to date is just a trickle, 
and the types are very limited. Demand 
for several types, including transports, far 
exceeds supply. In fact, of the more than 
15,000 transport planes that the Army 
and Navy will have on hand when war 
ends, relatively few may be offered for 
sale either.at home or abroad for a long 
time. The Army and Navy will decide 
what is to be sold and what retained. 

Enough has been decided, however, and 
enough experience has been gained to show 
the pattern of policy that will govern in 
this vital field of surplus war property. 
For one thing, planes disposed of to U.S. 
buyers will be outright sales. Any planes, 
particularly transports, disposed of to per- 
sons abroad are likely to be on a basis of 
three-year lease, at the end of which time 
they would come back to this country. 

Right now the interest, however, is in 
planes available for present sale and those 
to be offered in the relatively near future. 


First of all, interest centers on the kinds 
of planes now being sold: 


Present attention is on selling used trainer 
planes, suitable for personal flying and for 
flying lessons. Many of these are prewar 
planes that were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment for pilot-training programs. They 
include light cabin planes whose speed is 
low and so-called “puddle-jumpers” used 
for practice take-offs and landings. 

Many other planes have been declared 
surplus by the Army and Navy, but have 
not reached the market stage or are con- 


sidered unsuitable for private use. There 


is a ready market for light 65-horsepower 
trainers when available. Some primary 
trainers, ranging from 165 to 220 horse- 
power, will be put up for public sale. They 
are considered economical for private 
users and suitable for flying schools. Ad- 
vanced trainers are expected to have little 
if any demand for private use. 


Surplus planes are turned over to the 
Defense Plant Corp., which disposes of 
them with the co-operation of the Civil- 
ian Aeronautics Administration. So far 
4,037 of the 5,315 trainers that are being 
offered for sale by the CAA have been 
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sold. That leaves 1,278 on hand. These 
planes brought from 60 to 65 per cent of 
their original cost. The amount received 
for those sold was 86,383,000. To a large 
extent, the buyers have been operators of 
flying schools and dealers, although some 
of the dealers represented private buyers. 


The few transports that have been sold are 
aircraft that the Army and Navy no long- 
er need. Sometimes these are planes that 
do not conform to the standard types now 
being used by the services, thus making it 
difficult to handle repair work on them. 
Others are transports, taken over from 
private air lines during the days of crucial 
shortages, which are turned back to their 
original owners or to others. The supply of 
large transport and cargo planes, much in 
demand by commercial lines as well as by 
private business houses, will be limited 
even after both wars end. The armed serv- 
ices will want to use them for moving men 
and supplies and for bringing troops back 
to the United States. These services in- 
tend, too, to maintain their world-wide 
routes in peacetime. 


Next, how to go about buying a plane 
for personal use: 


The first thing to do is to get on a mailing 
list of one of the regional CAA offices. 
Each regional office mails out weekly to 
those on the “invitation-to-bid” list a de- 
scription of planes that it has for sale. 
This gives the make, model, horsepower 
and flying time of each plane. Also given 
is the ceiling price of the Office of Price 
Administration for each plane. Prospective 
bidders are given a chance to inspect the 
planes, which are located at more than 30 
sales centers throughout the country. 


Planes are sold through sealed bids to the 
highest bidder. Terms are strictly cash. 
Ten per cent of the amount of a bidder’s 
offer must accompany his bid. The re- 
mainder is payable within 15 days after a 
bid is accepted. All planes are sold “as is”; 
that is, without any Government guaran- 
tee. The buyer is responsible for any over- 
hauling or repairs after delivery. 


As to sale of planes for commercial use: 


Because the demand for these planes is so 
much greater than their present available 
supply, a strict control is kept over their 
sale. This involves a system of allocation 
to air lines in this country and abroad ac- 
cording to the need for planes in support 
of the war effort. For instance, an air line 
in Africa serving as an important link for 
movement of strategic materials might be 


considered by the Government to have mor 
important need for a plane than another 
line moving mostly civilian passengers, 


Bids for planes by air lines in this country 
are handled by the Defense Plant Corp. 
Bids from foreign governments go through 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
Bidding companies must show in detail 
their need for planes, how they will le 
used and the relation of use to the war 
effort. After the war there will be mor 
liberality in sale or lease of these planes, 
but there will be no dumping, as planes will 
be sold only as released by the services. 


What about bomber and fighter planes? 


The future of these is undetermined, but 
high-performance combat aircraft will not 
be sold to the general public. As a rule, 
bombers and fighters also are considered 
unsuitable for commercial use. They ar 
expensive to operate, and the cost of con- 
verting them to civilian use, even where 
this might be possible, would be high. 
Friendly foreign nations might provide a 
market for some of these military planes, 
including part of the large number over- 
seas. These nations also are expected to 
want regular trainers for future aviation 
programs. Similar programs in this cour 
try would call for a number of trainers. 
Many surplus war planes, however, are 
certain to be dismantled, after the Army 
and Navy select the ones they want to 
keep. Where possible, it is planned to sal- 
vage engines and parts of scrapped planes. 


Finally, as to wartime restrictions on pri- 
vate flying. What regulations does a 
civilian run into? And what about gas- 
oline rationing? 


In the critical defense areas of the East 
and West coasts there is strict Army con- 
trol of all flying. A civilian must get av- 
thorization from Army air traffic control 
officials to make a flight. He must explain 
where he is going, why he is going, who he 
is, the speed of his plane, and how much 
gasoline he has. Recently, there has been 
established in the East Coast defense area 
a few air corridors leading from certain 
airports. A civilian with authorization to 
fly can move through one of these corm 
dors and go into the interior where these 
wartime restrictions are not in effect. 


A private flier, just as an automobile 
driver, must have coupons to get gasoline. 
But, up to now, the OPA has followed a 
liberal policy of allowing fliers enough cov- 
pons to get the aviation gasoline they 
need for their planes. 
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CAN USE SOME GOOD IDEAS 


THAT DON’T SPARK 


Aspark is a little thing. 

Its cost to the nation in lost life 
and property is gigantic. 

One way for industry to make jobs 
will be to make future jobs safer. 
Tools, machinery, floors, containers, 
mything that is used where ex- 
plosion is a hazard, challenges safety 
engineers. Things can be made non- 
sparking. 

Aluminum is non-sparking. 

Other metals are non-sparking, 
too, But none of them combines the 
light weight of aluminum with such 
strength, resistance to corrosion and 
workability. 

The floors and stairs of a flour 
mill, the deck of a tanker, the body 
ofa gasoline truck, the carboy for a 
Volatile are places where sparks 
should be imagineered out. Many war 
applications of aluminum have un- 
derlined the truth of this statement. 


They are just a few of the places 
where aluminum and safety can be 
imagineered in. 

We are not so wishful as to think 
all the world will be clothed in 





Now Spuking 
ONE OF 
12 REASONS FOR USING 





ALUMINUM 











Alcoa sheet. But we do know that a 
great many desirable things, which 
could be only imagined in aluminum 
before the war, can now be eco- 
nomically engineered in aluminum. 

Winning the war comes first, but 
some aluminum is now being used 
for other than war purposes, as the 
manpower situation permits. 

It takes engineering experience to 
pin down the imagination of Post- 
war Planners into job-making form. 
It takes experience, too, to produce 
the uniform quality necessary to suc- 
cessful mass manufacture in alumi- 
num... the kind of manufacture the 
nation will need if it is to make 
things plentiful enough to sustain 
employment. 

Half a century has given Alcoa 
that experience. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











RAILWAY EXPRESS Service began 105 years ago. Its purpose was, and 


is, to deliver shipments of every description direct from their senders 


to their recipients safely and at high speed. Today, this means fast 
trains co-ordinated with super-swift transport planes. 

Expressmen, in 1839, used spacious haversacks for “pick-up and 
delivery” of shipments. Then expanding business required horse-drawn 
vans. These were quickly followed in their turn by the speedy, special- 
ized vehicles of the modern motor age. 

Today, Railway Express uses 15,000 motor vehicles. They perform 
pick-up and delivery service of shipments in all cities and principal 
towns, without extra charge. Driven by Expressmen who have proud 
records for coolness, skill, and observance of safety-first rules, their 
ceaseless rounds have made them the best-known vehicles in America. 


You can help us carry our share of America’s war- 
time shipping and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your shipments securely — and ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 
that “shipments started right are half-way there.” 


EXPRESS 


NATION-WID 
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EN RAIL-AIR SERVICE 





_Question.. 
of the Week 


- U.S Pat. OnF. 
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The Government is about to make im. 
portant decisions with respect to reconver- | 
sion of war production plants to civilian 
use. Whether individual manufacturers 
having munitions-free facilities and man 
power should be allowed to proceed now 
with civilian production or wait until all 
competing plants in their field are ready 
is a question of immediate importance in 
view of the big cut in war output expected 
after the collapse of Germany. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
businessmen, economists, members of Con- 
gress and others: 


Should the Government delay re- 
conversion in any war industry until 
all competitors are ready to resume? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 








Robert M. Gaylord 


Rockford, Ill.; President, The Ingersoll Mill- 
ing Machine Co.; President, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; Past President, 
National Machine Tool Builders Association, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

My answer to your question is an em- 
phatic “No.” 

The American people want and _ need 
peacetime goods now. Just as soon as we 
can safely reconvert from war production 
to peacetime production, it should be 
done even though this penalizes some in- 
dividual businesses. 

Of course, manufacturers who are fully’ 
engaged with the manufacture of war 
goods but whose competitors are able to 
resume peacetime production will be hurt. 
That is to be expected. The damage will 
be comparable to battle damage. Industry 
sincerely hopes that Government will do 
everything it properly can to see that this 
type of damage is minimized as much as 
possible. 

Business only asks that the Government 
make every effort, with full regard for the 
safety of our fighting forces, to see that 
no one business is kept from peacetime 
output longer than is absolutely necessary. 


Rep. William M. Colmer 


(Dem.), Miss.; Chairman, Special House 
Committee on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning, 


answers: 

My Committee, in a report just issued, 
recommended that, when agencies col- 
cerned with man power, production and 
materials permit production for nonwal 
use, production should be permitted re- 
gardless of whether one or more competi- 
tors engaged in the same type of produc 


(by telegraph) 
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Nanonat Window-Posting Machines post the Receipt Book, 
Ledger, Voucher, and Journal —all simultaneously. Each record 
is complete ... requiring no additional work; each bears an 
original print ... no carbon copies; all were made with the same 
operation ... eliminating two or three additional operations; all 
were made in the customer’s presence . . . authentic by the cus- 
tomer’s audit; all were printed from the same set-up of amount 
keys ... all are identical. 

National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be secured 
through priorities. 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” with four 
stars & *& & & for “unceasing excellence” in the production of precision 
instruments and other war materiel, 


CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 
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The man pictured above does not drive locomotives, but from his 
Centralized Traffic Control board, he sets signals and switches and 
controls the movement of all trains on a section of railroad as far away 
as 87 miles. He is a fast thinking Norfolk and Western train dis- 
patcher, speeding vital wartime traffic. In the same office is another 
dispatcher who controls the movement of trains 165 miles away. 


The top panel of the control board is a miniature of the dis- 
patcher’s section of railroad. Small red lights, flashing on and 
off, show him the location and progress of every train on the miles 
of track he controls. He twists a lever... and miles away, a 
switch is set, a signal changes . . . a train moves into a siding for 
another train to pass. He flips another lever . . . and the train 
passes out to the main line and is on its way. His job is no guess 
work. The track — in miniature — is there in front of him. His 
machine is fool proof, for switches and signals are so interlocked that 


it is impossible to show conflicting signals. 


The modern signal system on the Norfolk and Western is the 
result of years of study and the application of the. most improved 
signal apparatus which has been developed. This study is con- 
tinuous. It is being made today with the purpose of constantly 
improving the system so that trains can be operated at higher speeds 
with less delay and greater safety in the battle of transportation, and 
in the peace and progress that will follow Victory. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





tion are still engaged in war work. Other. | 
wise, plants would lay off workers as war — 
work declines and there would be long de. 
lays in re-employment of many who could 
be engaged in production of civilian goods, 
This policy might cause hardships ip 
some instances, but the interests of the’ 
entire country must be considered. 


Joseph J. Spengler 


Durham, N.C.; Professor of Economics, 
Duke University, 


answers: 

Reconversion, even in small measure, 
should not be permitted in any industry 
so long as that industry is not supplying 
the requirements of war in accordance 
with expressed military needs. When, how- 
ever, cutbacks free plant capacity, ma- 
terials and labor which cannot practicably 
be diverted to the production of expressed 
and unsatisfied military needs, these re- 
sources should be reconverted at once to 
civilian production. Such gradual and per- 
missible reconversion is necessary to the 
control of inflation and to the solution of 
our major and most difficult postwar 
problem—adequate provision of produe- 
tive civilian employment for the millions 
now in military service and wartime en- 
ployment. 


Christy Thomas 


Seattle, Wash.; Executive Vice President, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 


answers: 

The Government should proceed with 
reconversion whenever facilities, materials 
and man power are available to such a 
degree that there will be no adverse effect 
on the war effort. 

Some industries necessarily will have to 
continue full-scale war production until 
victory over Germany and Japan actually 
has been achieved. It would delay orderly 
reconversion to wait until such time as those 
particular industries were finished with 
their war production before letting any 
other plants go into civilian production. 
There are war plants now which have 
finished their contracts for military awards, 
and, rather than letting them stand idle, 
they should be allowed to reconvert, pro- 
vided it would not interfere with the war. 


Nestor Fries 


Fort Wayne, Ind.; President, Fries Tool and 
Machine Works, Inc., 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Government should not delay recon- 
version in any industry or locality beyond 
satisfying the necessities of war. Civilian 
production should be resumed on what- 
ever scale possible as soon as war needs 
will permit. Partial reconversion will per- 
mit nucleus of postwar work, and em- 
ployment as early as possible. 
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Whe n Your Ide as 
Callfor — 


Aluminum 


The range of products, either entirely or in part, made of alumi- 
num is going to be vastly increased in the post-war era. 


Lightness combined with great strength, along with consider- 
able eye-appeal—hence sales appeal—dictate the use of alumi- 
num to a greater degree than ever before. 


Aluminum Refiners produces aluminum alloy ingot that 
will exactly meet your specifications. More than a quarter 
of a century of experience assures ingot free of im- 
purities, enabling you to turn out perfect castings. 


Aluminum ; 
efiners 





Division of BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION « General Offices—Lafavette Building « Detroit 26, Michigan 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 
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‘SUPERPRIORITY’ FOR VETERANS? 


Far-Reaching Effects of Official Interpretation of Job-Preference Law 


Fears of complications 
in displacement of workers 
deferred by Government 


War workers, regardless of skill or sen- 
iority, are going to come out second best 
in the postwar job competition with vet- 
erans, unless the courts overrule present 
Government policies with respect to re- 
employment of ex-servicemen. 

This fact becomes more apparent with 
each new policy pronouncement by _Se- 
lective Service officials. It now is clear that 
Selective Service is prepared to give vet- 
erans first claim to the jobs they had be- 
fore the war, even though such jobs are 
held by men of more ability or by men of 
longer service with their employers. 

Selective Service, in the face of strong 
union opposition, is prepared to interpret 
literally the provision of the Selective 
Service Act guaranteeing their old jobs to 
veterans who apply for them within 40 
days of discharge. The last word on the 
subject comes from Col. Paul H. Griffith, 
chief of the veterans’ personnel division of 
Selective Service. It is this: 

Veterans who left their jobs to go to war 

are entitled to special consideration 

to see that they get those jobs back. 

Therefore, they havea “superpriority” 

to those jobs, even if they replace 

workers of greater skills or seniority. 


COL. GRIFFITH 


In support of this position, Selective 
Service officials draw a patriotic distinc- 
tion between veterans in overalls and vet- 
erans in uniform. They argue that no man 
in overalls would be willing to change 
places with men fighting in the mud of 
France and the jungles of the Pacific. 

No exception is to be made for the 
worker who was deferred from military 
service because his draft board consid- 
ered him more valuable in overalls than 
in uniform. Thus, this country may see in 
the months to come many instances of 
veterans with inferior qualifications 
“bumping” war workers who were eager 
to go to war but who were prevented from 
doing so by the Government. 

This situation comes in the face of an 
assertion by Donald Nelson, chairman of 
the War Production Board, that too many 
workers have been drafted for this war 
from important industries. 

The unions are willing that veterans be 
allowed to pile up seniority while in the 
service, but do not feel that they are 
entitled to absolute priority to any jobs 
they may be qualified to fill in plants 
where they formerly worked. They see in 
such an interpretation the seeds of bitter 
strife, with veterans battling unions and 
even competing against veterans of previ- 
ous wars and widows of veterans for the 
limited supply of jobs. 

A second complicating factor is arising 


“to plague employers and unions as vet- 


erans already discharged go back to ci- 
vilian jobs. That is this: Some veterans 
who are not former employes of a plant 
where they now are employed, and thus 
not entitled to the job guarantees of the 
Selective Service Act, are contending that 
they should be the last to be laid off when 
production cutbacks come. Although they 
have no legal rights to demand preference 
over nonveterans, some are insisting that 
they should have discharge priorities de- 
spite provisions of union contracts cover- 
ing layoffs. Most of those contracts pro- 
vide that workers with the most seniority 
shall be the last to go when the working 
force is cut down. 

Employers are becoming concerned over 
the production efficiency of their plants if 
veterans continue to insist that they be 
given preference whenever layoffs become 
necessary. They argue: 

Even though a plant may be cut 
back in its production of war equip- 
ment, it still must produce its remain- 
ing orders on schedule. Efficient pro- 
duction is dependent upon experienced 
employes. In many industries, em- 
ployes with greatest seniority are the 
most efficient. For that reason, the 
right of seniority in layoffs has been 
accepted as sound policy. 

These are problems that will not be- 
come serious until men are demobilized in 
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—U. S. Coast Guard, Army Signal Corps, General Motors Photos 


FIGHTERS BACK FROM THE HELL OF BATTLE 


HOME-FRONT WORKERS 


Selective Service draws a patriotic distinction between veterans in overalls and veterans in uniform 
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-10,000° New Products Can Be Improved 
with Rubber Engineered by General 


*Estimate, of course. But any 
product that moves or needs 
insulation against vibration 
needs The General Silentbloc! 


LIST of uses for the General 

Silentbloc could go on and on. 

But the important point is that each 

Silentbloc mounting, bearing and coup- 
ling is engineered for its job. 

That’s important to-you in solving any 
problem of vibration, torque action or 
misalignment in your new products. 

The Silentbloc is not just ‘“‘a hunk of 
tubber.”’ It is an engineered articulating 
joint made by a patented principle which 
gives exact control of performance. The 
ting of rubber is elongated under high 


Shear-type Silentbloc mount to damp 
motor vibration or insulate tubes 
and controls from foreign vibration. 


Silentbloc bushing to cor- 
rect for misalignment in 
bearing or shaft supports. 


pressure and confined between the outer 
metal sleeve and inner sleeve or shaft, 
forming an indestructible bond. The rub- 
ber, under permanent tension, stays 


Before Assembly After Assembly 


By varying the size and design of the 
Silentbloc, the elongation and distortion 
of the rubber and the modulus of the 


Silentbloc mounting to isolate 
vibration between parts of a 
machine or moving assembly. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 


rubber, General engineers can give you a 
Silentbloc that conforms precisely to 
your specification. It can be made of any 
metal, any type of rubber, in any size to 
support ounces to tons. 

The Silentbloc has been proved in use 
on automotive, industrial, marine, and 
home machinery, aircraft, electrical 
equipment and many other products. 
It can improve your products. Write for 
factual Silentbloc booklet. The General 
Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. 12, 
Wabash, Indiana. 


GENERAL 
SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 
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No wonder the boys 
Call it a 


oo 
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Free-Roving Tractor-Foote 


sTABOUT a 
Rov RAE 7 Speedy Load- 


Handling 


where you want it 
when you want it 


@ Its speedy on-the-spot load-hustling 
makes the Roustabout Crane invalua- 
: ble to the hundreds of airports, facto- 
; @ Twin Roustabout Cranes unload ries,-railroads, docks and warehouses 
extra-long strip steel. that now have one or more. On wheels 
or crawler tracks, it goes anywhere, 
loads, unloads, stacks anything to five 
tons, prevents costly delays. Easy to 
/ operate, all tractor power, ball-bearing 
boom turntable, gears in oil, full boom 
swing — built for years of overwork. It 
fills the gap in your post-war materials 
handling plans. Write today for the 
= wer cost-saving facts. 
enetpoms chan cipot, THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


595 NEWMAN STREET e MANSFIELD, OHIO 





large numbers from the armed servicg 
But lines are being drawn for a strug) 
for jobs between veterans and nonvete. 
ans that may lead to much industri 
strife after the war. 


Veterans’ job contracts. Servic. 
men with individual employment contracts 
now are told by a federal court tha 
statutes guaranteeing re-employment ty 


‘veterans will not save them from discharge 


by employers if their contracts carry dis 
charge provisions. The court holds that, i 
individual contracts were abrogated by 
these laws, a man entering service woul 
be deprived of his capacity to act as, 
free agent. 

The issue on which the court passe 
was this: 

Can a company terminate an employ. 
ment agreement with a man in the service 
—a reserve officer called to active duty— 
when the contract carries an employment. 
termination provision, without violating 
the Army Reserve and Retired Personnel 
Service Law? This law provides the same 
re-employment guarantees for reserve and 
retired personnel as the Selective Service 
Law provides for other servicemen. Under 
these laws, employers are required to re. 
hire former employes at their old or sim- 
ilar jobs unless the employers’ circum. 
stances have changed to such an extent 
as to make such re-employment impos 
sible or unreasonable. 

In upholding a serviceman’s right to 
enter into individual employment con- 
tracts and to act as a free agent, the 
court held that to deprive him of that 
right would be tantamount to a declara- 
tion that “once in the armed forces, our 
citizens become, in effect, incompetent to 
contract or to be held to any other normal 
nonmilitary responsibilities, and what is 
worse, it would encourage dishonest prac- 


-tices which have no place in our law. It 


would say to the civilian, ‘You deal at 
your peril with all those in the armed 
forces.’ ” 


Retroactive pay. Business firms of 
shaky financial position are finding the 
War Labor Board unwilling to swerve 
from its policy of ignoring ability to pay 
in awarding retroactive wage increases. 

The position of a majority of the Board 
—composed of public and labor members 
—is this: The Wage-Stabilization Act and 
the War Labor Disputes Act do not make 
the financial position of the employer 4 
factor to be considered in determining 
wage rates to be paid in wartime. This 
position, just restated in an opinion writ. 
ten by Edwin Witte, public member, holds 
that a contrary policy would harm more 
employers than it would help, for this 
reason: 

“Were a contrary rule applied, it would, 
of course, have to work both ways. While 
some employers would gain because evel 
at this time they are not doing well, more 
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You Can Be There With Teletalk 


It takes time to call a conference, time for each 
man to clean up his desk, time for them to come 
to your office. A Teletalk Amplified Intercom- 
munication System allows you to hold a con- 
ference of a number of key executives... without 
any one of you leaving your desk. 

With Teletalk the flip of a convenient key puts 
each man within the sound of your voice. Ideas 
are exchanged quickly, decisions are arrived at 
NOW ...no confusion, no waiting. 


This is but one of the hundred and one ways that. 


By saving this valuable time, by conserving 
energy and by banning the confusion caused by 
scurrying messengers, Teletalk easily pays for it- 
self in a few months’ time. It is easy to install, 
operates from a light circuit. Special Teletalk 
features meet specific requirements. 


War orders probably give you the necessary 
priority to put Teletalk Amplified Intercommuni- 
cation to work for you now. Your nearest Tele- 
talk representative can advise you on this, show 
you just the Teletalk installation that will operate 


ms of 

g the Teletalk brings a new tempo to every business most effectively for you. Look him up in your 

werve establishment ... large orsmall...inthesewar- classified telephone book. If you do not find 

, is busy days- when time counts so much, when him listed, write us and we will see that you are 

ses. . 

Board manpower cannot be wasted. properly contacted. 

mbers 

t and 
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Lining WEBSTER ores. 

This ett 

writ- het's All Back .% Buy Extra WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
the Aftack . War Bonds Racine, Wisconsin, U.S A.*Established 

holds 1909. Export Dent: 13 E. 40th Street, 

New York (16), N. ¥. Cable Address: 


nore 
a “~ Licensed under U, S, Patents of Western Electric “ARLAB”, New York City 
this Company, Incor porated and American Tele phone 
and Telegraph Company 
ould, 
While 
evel 
more 
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Dialogue: Between a Vice President 


and a Potato Bug 


Bug: "Well, well! What you doing in your Victory 
Garden at five o'clock of a Wednesday afternoon?" 
V.P.: "This is the time I saved last week." ; 
Bug: "Howzat?" 
V.P.: "I installed a better way to get things done 

-it's called the Dictaphone Method." 
Bug: "New spray?" 
v.P.: "Nope...I'm using a dictating 





\ machine! It lets me work indepen-— 
dently of my secretary." 

Bug: "Who ever heard of two potato 
bugs doing a job one could do 
better?" 

V.P.: "We both do our jobs bet— 
ter, and quicker. So 
\. we have more time for 


* other things, like 


Victory Gardens. On guard, bug, your days are numbered." 


Investigate the time-saving Dictaphone Method. A 





Dictaphone representative will gladly show you the two 
types of Dictaphone dictating machines...the familiar 

Acoustic type, with speaking tube and the new 
Electronic models, with a desk microphone or hand 
microphone -Electronic equipment for Dictaphone 

Electronic Dictation, also records both ends of telephone 
calls and, under proper conditions, over—the—desk con- 

versations. Either type doubles your ability to get 


things done. DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, 3 won 
DICTAPHONE \BGm 
|_ aaa 


N. Y¥. 
The wotd DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said tradermark. 








of them would suffer because their present 
Jarger-than-normal profits would warrapt 
increases in wage rates beyond those which 
we have been allowing. This would defeat 
wage stabilization and make a nullity of 
the congressional policy.” 

The case that drew the opinion from 
Mr. Witte involved a pay award to em. 
ployes of the Acme Rubber Manufactur. 
ing Co., retroactive to Nov. 1, 1942. The 
company pleaded inability to pay because 
of a bad cash position and exhaustion of 
bank credit. 

Industry members of WLB, in a dis. 
senting opinion written by Walter T. Mar. 
getts, held that the Board should haye 
exercised discretion under its equity pov. 
ers and refused a retroactive award. They 
argued that the company could not pay 


—Harris & Ewing 
EDWIN WITTE 
« « » no bargains in back pay 


the back wages without borrowing money, 
and that, to obtain such a loan, one or 
more of the officers would have to use his 
personal credit. The industry members 
pointed out, also, that this company, 
doing an annual business of $2,800,000, 
was paying a total of only about $20,000 
a year to all its executives. 

But the Board majority took the posi- 
tion that the employes, who were being 
paid less than the minimum of sound and 
tested going rates, deserved the retroac- 
tive pay. If they chose to forego it, that 
was all right with the WLB. If they did 
not, it was too bad for the company. Even 
if the firm were insolvent, the Board held, 
the workers still would have high prefer- 
ence in law in enforcing their claims for 
wages due. 

More is likely to be heard on this ques- 
tion as similar issues arise before WLB. 
But, as matters now stand, firms of weak 
financial condition can expect little relief 


from the Board. 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 


To cool America's 


LOOK, for a minute, inside the 
huge, blocks-long Plant No. 14 of 


Reynolds Aluminum... 


Before you spreads out a strange 
and fascinating sight . . . sheets 
of shining aluminum are being 
stamped by batteries of huge ma- 
chines into queer, exciting shapes 
...some that remind you of un- 
usual-looking pudding molds... 
other shapes that look like tomor- 
row’s kitchen utensils. 


These strange shapes of aluminum 
are known to airplane technicians as 
baffles—and they are vitally essential 
to every air-cooled warplane engine. 
Fitted around the engine’s cylinders, 
they are carefully designed to catch 
the flow of air . . . to circulate it even- 
ly around every cylinder. 


It was in answer to an SOS call 
from the engine-makers that Reynolds 
Aluminum went into production of 


IN THIS REYNOLDS PLANT airplane engine 
baffles by the million are turned out from sheet 


aluminum rolled in other Reynolds plants. 


sky horses —Aluminum takes strange shapes 


bottle-necks in the industry—can you 
turn out baffles for us?” 


Just to set up a plant of the size 
needed was a monumental job. It 
meant precision sheet metal work to 
extremely close tolerances. Stamping 
machines had to be assembled from 
the four corners of the country; heat- 
treating equipment had to be built; a 
special conveyor system designed. But 
five months after that SOS was re- 
ceived, the Reynolds plant was put 
into operation. Already the number of 
baffles turned out for America’s war- 
plane engines runs into the millions. 


A PROMISE FOR TOMORROW 

After the war, the giant machines in 
this huge plant can quickly be turned 
to producing better, more efficient 
pots and pans than American women 
have ever known. But for the present, 
Reynolds Aluminum is concentrating 
on “the future that counts most” — 
that time between today and the day 


baffles. ‘““We’ve hit a 
bottle-neck,’’ said the 
manufacturers. “You peo- 
ple have broken other 


of complete victory for our forces. 
Reynolds Metals Company, general 
offices, Richmond, Virginia; sales 
offices in 25 principal cities. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM BAFFLES fitted around 
the cylinders of the powerful Pratt & Whitney engine 
on these Grumman F6F Hellcat planes catch the air 
that keeps the engine cool, efficiently operating. 
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AIR LINES 


Victory is the biggest business on 

earth today. And Washington, D. C., 

is ‘“‘business center’? of the whole 

world’s fight for freedom. Linking 

Washington with 43 key cities across 

the country, United operates over the 

nation’s oldest transcontinental route. 

Straight, strategic, United’s Main Line 
Airway goes where business is. 


Dro amd Com 
f National Issues 


Big Four’ Moves 
for New League: 
fiews of Press 


pspects of establishment of an effec- 
be world organization for peace as a re- 

Ht of the current Dumbarton Oaks con- 

mnces are viewed optimistically by the 

jority of commenting editors, although 

newspapers express fears of partisan 
iposition in America or failure of Euro- 
ear powers to agree on details. 

Citing the announcement of Secretary 

fj that the present conference would 
sfollowed by a general one this autumn 

r final establishment of the organization, 
i Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
ind.-Dem.) wonders: “What chance is 

of building an efficient peace ma- 
ery in the midst of a presidential con- 
and a global war?” It warns that “a 
imority of Senators can block the setting 

p of any effective agency.” 

"The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 

Ind.-Dem.) sees “the danger of making 
ie peace an issue of U.S. partisan poli- 
ies” a greater obstacle than the possibility 
fan imperialistic peace, and believes Gov- 
mor Dewey’s expressions of fear of the 

development are “bound to revive 
Migivings among the other nations.” 
| But the Rochester (N.Y.) Times- 
Thon (Ind.) argues that “this surprising- 
Tynew situation in America,” of expressed 
‘agreement by both major parties on broad 
thectives, “cannot fail to lift high the 
‘torch of hope among all people.” 

The Hull-Dewey exchanges, says the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News (Ind.), 
“have created an air of hope and of rea- 
snable expectation that the American 
ideal for peaceful settlement . . . of contro- 
versies between nations will be realized.” 

Although some editors voice doubts about 
reonciliation of this ideal with the report- 
ed Russian plan for use of force by unani- 
mous decision of the Big Four, the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) declares that 
“nothing could offer more hope” than this 
evidence “that her aims are our aims; that 
differences in detail can be ironed out.” 

The Stamford (Conn.) Advocate (Ind.- 
Rep.) observing that “there are prac- 
tially no isolationists now,” views the 
lative simplicity of the pending propos- 

'as an important factor in their favor, 
pointing out that “the setting up of an in- 
lemational organization with very limited 
functions ought not to be as elaborate a 

as was the framing of the old League 
ations.” 
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YOU can lick 
your manpower 
shortage 


@ Much of the manpower shortage 
isn’t actually a shortage of workers 
at all! 

It’s a shortage of skill. 

Right in your plant there are 
people who could do high-pre- 
cision jobs... could man complex 
peeves machines .. . if they 

ad the s&zll, 

And you can give them that skill 
...ina few short weeks... with 
sound-motion pictures. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
produced hundreds of production 
training films... Has made them 
available to you through the B&H 
Filmosound Library at nominal 
cost. 

Nearly 20,000 prints of these 
movies are now in daily use... 
speeding the training of men and 
women in industry... giving them 
the skills that industry needs today. 

Send for a —— catalog of 
training films. See how completely 
they cover the various phases of 
production. We'll be glad to help 
you in every possible way to get 
your training program off to a 
good start. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Estab- 
lished 1907. 


FILMOSOUND FOR TOMORROW 


The B&H Filmosound of 
tomorrow, based on the 
time-tried features devel- 
oped by B&H engineering, 
willeinbody significant ad- 
vancements in movie pro- 
jection which have result- 

from the combat-tested 
principles of *Opti-onics. 


Products combining the sciences of 
OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechanICS$ 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 


Part of a vast educational program, the films 
from which these scenes are taken were paid for 
by special bie sagan» appropriation. They 
cover the specific operation of nearly every ma- 
chine tool as well as shipbuilding and fitting, 
aircraft, optical, and many other skills. It has 
been proved over and over again that they speed 
learning. 

All are available for rental or sale from the 
B&H Filmosound Library. Rental fees are mod- 
erate and are rebated against the purchase price 
of prints bought within 30 days. 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . elec ‘ ‘ 
trONics . . . mechanICS, ‘It is re- Optronics 
search and engineering by Bell & ae se 
Howell in these three related sci- { rx f} Aa 
ences to accomplish many things o—* i 
never before obtainable. Today, a ., aa 
Opti-onics is aWEAPON. Tomorrow, BELL 
it will be a SERVANT. . . to work, cia 
protect, educate and entertain. 
*Trade-mark registered 


S22 SB SSSR BT TTT se ee ee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1864 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 
Please send catalog of industrial training 


films 0 c I nd Library Cata- 
log O and Filmosound V---— Folder 0 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUTLOOK FOR POSTWAR JOBS 


Man-Power Needs Expected to Exceed Those of 1939 by 6,000,000 


Unemployment of 10,000,000 
by 1947 indicated despite a 
rise in demand for goods 


A single worry lies at the heart of most 
postwar planning. This worry arises from 
a prospect that millions of men and women 
may be out of work in the years that fol- 
low the war. As a result, Congress is 
considering proposals to expand unem- 
ployment insurance. The War Production 
Board is absorbed in plans for shifting in- 
-dustry quickly to peacetime production. 
And the Army talks of keeping men in 
uniform until they have a reasonable ex- 
pectation of finding jobs at home. 

Meanwhile, there is disagreement and 
uncertainty as to the extent of postwar 
unemployment. Estimates run as low as 
5,000,000 and as high as 15,000,000, or 
more unemployment than during the de- 
pression of the ’30s. These conflicting es- 
timates are bewildering to many. But it is 
possible now to clear away some of the 
uncertainties. A new and official appraisal 


places the problem of postwar unemploy- 
ment in clearer perspective. 

This new appraisal indicates that the 
problem is one of what is to become of 
28,000,000 persons now in the military 
services or engaged in war work. It re- 
veals that, when the reconversion period 
is over, nearly 10,000,000 may be looking 
for jobs. It raises many questions, includ- 
‘ing the fundamental question of what can 
be done to ease such a situation. 

To look ahead: 

Jobs in 1945. War jobs are to disap- 
pear quickly in 1945, assuming that Ger- 
many is beaten late this year. In the six 
months that follow the German surrender, 
it is expected that some 4,200,000 war 
workers will be laid off. In addition, 
2,000,000 men will be discharged from the 
Army and Navy. That is a total of 6,200,- 
000. After a few weeks or months of idle- 
ness, perhaps 4,000,000 of these can shift 
to civilian production, if reconversion 
plans work smoothly. An uncertain num- 
ber of women workers and older workers 
will retire permanently from the labor 
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market. Net result, with present unem- 
ployment of about 1,000,000 added in, is to 
be about 3,000,000 jobless six months after 
fall of Germany, with the trend upward, 

In the following six months, the con- 
tinuing process of disappearing war jobs 
and Army-Navy discharges is expected to 
raise the total of unemployed to about 
6,000,000. That would be toward the end 
of 1945, and about the time the fall of 
Japan is generally predicted. 

Jobs in 1946. The full impact of unem- 
ployment will be felt in 1946, when, with 
both wars over, virtually all munitions 
production will be discontinued. Within 
four months after Japan’s surrender, pre- 
dictions are that 12,500,000 persons will be 
released from war work and 4,000,000 from 
the Army and Navy. And 5,000,000 will 
remain to be demobilized soon thereafter 
from the services and from war industries. 
That would make 21,500,000 to be ab- 
sorbed in peacetime work during 1946. 
The reconversion process will be reducing 
this number in the meanwhile, as the na- 
tion settles down to peace. In late 1946, 
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Slash pine seedling 


On this Tree... 


hang ereat things for the South 


ONE OF THE GREAT DRAMAS of this age is the continuous 
effort of scientific research to enlarge and extend the uses 
of our natural resources. An outstanding example of the 
success of such efforts is slash pine, an abundant natural 
resource of the South that has had only limited industrial 
uses until recently. 

To the late Dr. Charles Herty, the South’s large areas of 
slash pine had always presented an industrial challenge. 
After years of study and experimentation, he finally 
demonstrated that this slash pine could be a source 
of valuable high-grade wood pulp suitable for the 
production of rayon. 

Rayonier Incorporated developed the commercial 
method which is now being used to produce such pulp. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The American Viscose Corporation, largest producer 
of rayon in the United States, cooperated with Dr. Herty 
in his early experiments . . . and in recent months has ob- 
tained a substantial portion of its w ood pulp from south- 
ern slash pine. 

There promises to be a sizeable opportunity for south- 
ern agriculture in this new market for slash pine. It flour- 
ishes on land that is poor or even unproductive. It reseeds 


. | le requires very little care during the growing 


period ...may be harvested in as little as ten years. More- 
over, it can ‘be of considerable aid in achieving crop 
diversification. 

We are proud to have helped in the development of so 
promising an outlet for this natural southern crop. 


cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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Detail of Phenolic spacer separating 
double wall of Lindsay Structure, 
eliminating through-metal contact. 


Lindsay Structure is easy to assemble. 


Is REFRIGERATO 
BOXES WITHSTAND 
ROUGH SERVICE AT SEA 


. . » Keep Destroyers’ 
Food Supplies Fresh 


Proved in service, specially designed 
Lindsay Structure refrigerator units are keep- 
ing food fresh on a number of destroyers in 
service for the U. S. Navy. Double-wall 
Lindsay Structure separated by phenolic pen- 
cil spacers provides an unbroken zone of 
insulation — with no through-metal contact. 
Built with two compartments, temperatures 
of 10°-15° in the meat room and 35° in the 
vegetable room are accurately maintained. 


Due to its great strength-weight ratio, Linde 
say Structure—the modern method of light 
steel construction—is widely used for hous- 
ings, cabinets, containers, buildings, parti- 
tions, truck, and trailer bodies. Easy to asseme 
ble. No welding—no riveting—no waste. 
No changeover problem as new models 
are required. For your war and post-war 
products, get the facts about Lindsay Structure 
today. Write Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois; or 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, New York; Lindsay Structure 
(Canada) Ltd., 307 Dominion Square Blidg., 
Montreal. 


LINDSAY 


U. 
U. 


TRUCTURE 


S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 





or sometime in 1947, when the transitig, 
period is over, studies indicate that th 
unemployed will total close to 10,000,009, 

For the transition period as a whole, j 
works out this way: 

The labor force. Some 28,000,000 me 
and women now are in the services or ap 
engaged in war production. The Army anj 
Navy plan to retain 2,500,000 men. Thy 
leaves about 25,500,000 persons to be pm. 
vided for. These include 6,000,000 wh 
were drawn into the munitions industry 
by the war emergency. Most estimates an 
that 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 will not sec 
work again, leaving perhaps 22,0000 
who will be out of work and hunting joy, 

Careful studies of employment pr 
pects in péacetime fields suggest that som 
13,000,000 new jobs can be provided iy 
civilian production, in the expanding cop. 
struction industry, in wholesaling and rp. 
tailing, in the service trades and renewal 
of self-employment. Possibly 9,000,000 
will be left without jobs. These, added 
to the present unemployment total, would 
make about 10,000,000 out of work in 1947, 

Over all, about 61,300,000 men and 
women are to be available for work in 
1947, and jobs are indicated for 51,500,000 
of them, leaving nearly 10,000,000 job- 
less. This means that the war and recon. 
version will have worked a radical chang 
in U.S. economy. It means that, as con- 
pared with 1939, there are likely to be 6,000, 
000 more jobs, but there still will be nearly 
2,000,000 more people out of work. The 
reason is an increase of 7,600,000 in the 
size of the nation’s labor force, includinga 
normal annual increase of about 700,000, 
plus the fact that at least 2,000,000 of 
those drawn into employment by the war 
apparently plan to stay in the labor force. 

To turn now to the geographical aspects 
of postwar unemployment. 

Hard-hit States. Geographically, the 
States and sections that gained the most 
from war contracts are to be hardest hit 
by peacetime unemployment. In the 
Michigan-Ohio-IIlinois-Indiana- Wisconsin 
section, 73 per cent of all factory workers 
are employed in war industries, including 
the production and fabrication of metals, 
chemicals and rubber. Much of such pre- 
duction is doomed to liquidation. The Pa- 
cific Coast area comes next with 70 per 
cent, followed by New England with 5é, 
and the Middle Atlantic: States with 54. 
The agricultural areas of the West follow, 
and the percentages trail off to 35 for the 
South Atlantic area. 

In addition, the States where industrial 
unemploymert threatens to be most s 
vere are populous States from which large 
portions of the Army and Navy wert 
drawn. Big contingents of discharged vet- 
erans will be returning to these States, 
seeking jobs and further accentuating the 
unemployment problem in those areas. 

The South Atlantic and other sections 
not so heavily committed to war work, 
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COLD ...to keep a G.I. dinner fresh and pure—or 
prevent a heat wave from interfering with war produc- 
tion ...is made by bozling. 

Machines like this Worthington compressor handle 
the easy-boiling chemicals which take the heat out of 
their surroundings when permitted to vaporize. 


These Worthington “hearts of cold” are now help- 
ing make synthetic rubber... create stratospheric 
conditions for testing bomber engines . . . quick- 
freeze ‘meat and preserve invasion rations on a mighty 
“table of ice” that stretches overseas. 

Worthington makes so many of the parts, so much 
of the auxiliary equipment for industrial air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems . . . Diesel and gas 
engines, steam turbines, condensers, Multi-V-Drives, 
refrigeration valves and fittings, pumps and com- 
pressors . . . that entire systems are Worthington- 
engineered for greatest over-all efficiency. 


Post-war? This same “know-how” that serves the 
nation’s armed might today, will naturally be able to 
offer you more in air conditioning and refrigeration. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon 
Meter Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery 
Company, a N. J. Canadian Associates: John 
Inglis Co., Limited, Toronto. 


BENIND THE NAME 


Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets @ Diesel & Gas Engines ® Pumps and Compressors ® Air-Conditioning 
& Refrigerating Equipment ¢ Power Transmission Equipment ©® Construction & Mining Machinery ¢* Locomotive Feedwater Heaters 
Welding and Assembly Positioning Equipment ® Liquid Meters 
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Designed to handle harbor and river traffic with maximum efficiency 
at low cost, the revolutionary Ingalls Sea Mule is the most powerful 
marine tug of her size. With 500 horsepower in this compact, all- 
welded, flat-bottom tug, which was originated and developed by the 
Chrysler Corporation, the Sea Mule is easily able to maneuver an 
18,000-ton ship, push a barge train upstream or handle the 101 usual 
tasks of harbor tugboats. Savings on the Sea Mule begin with initial 
cost—a fraction of the price for a conventional tug—and continue in 
operation. More complete information will be supplied on request. 


ECONOMY—Initial cost fraction cf conven- 
tional tug. Requires small crew; oper- 
ates at unusually low cost. 

$1ZE—Model shown: 42x15 feet. Available 
in larger and smaller sizes. 

MANEUVERABILITY—W ill turn virtually in 
own length. Able to maneuver and ap- 
ply full power in close quarters. 





INGALLS. 





POWERED BY 


th See 


CONSTRUCTION— Heavy all-welded steel 


POWER—Model shown: 500 hp. Chrysler 





THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COM- 
PANY, THE INGALLS SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION, The Steel Con- 
struction Company, Birmingham Tank 
Company. Offices at BIRMINGHAM, 
New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans. Fabricating plants at 
Birmingham and Pittsburgh. Shipyards 
at Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 








































CHRYSLER 
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plate hull. Built in 2 or 4 watertight 
units for shipment by rail or highway 
and easy assembly. 


Diesel or Chrysler Royal Twin Marine 


‘ situation in their home sections. 





Engines. Two 5-foot propellers turning 
at 230 rpm at normal speed. 














the prospects of unemployment. 
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nevertheless, face a problem. Millions 
workers have migrated from such Statg 
to the big war production centers. Num. 
bers of these will be moving back hom 
when jobs run out—not enough to reliey: 
the situation appreciably in the big cep. 
ters, but still enough to complicate th. 


Offsetting factors. To alleviate 4 19, 
000,000 unemployment problem, seyerj 
courses have been proposed and are unde 
discussion. 





Slow Army discharges. The Army ide 
of keeping veterans in the service until 
jobs can be provided is running into op- 
position. The men want to go back hom 
as quickly as possible. Their families wan; 
them back. Congress is feeling the pre. 
sure of these demands and is unlikely ty 
approve the Army suggestion. 

National service. President Roosevelt’; 
proposal that every youth devote one year 
to military training or other Government 
service would cut the unemployment total 
by perhaps 500,000. It would keep that 
many young men out of the labor force 
each year. But the idea has a long way to 
go and many congressional hurdles to 
clear before it can become effective. 

Education for veterans. Educational op- 
portunities provided by the Government 
will hold an unestimated number of vet- 
erans off the labor market for one to three 
years in most cases, and four or five years 
in a few instances. 

Unemployment imsurance. The unem- 
ployed will have more money to spend 
than in the depression of the last decade. 
There will be wartime savings to help 
carry them through and provide a demand 
for manufactured goods, which, in tun, 
may be translated into more jobs. Unen- 
ployment insurance awaits many jobless 
war workers and jobless veterans, alike. 
Veterans, in addition, will have their mus- 
tering-out pay, and easy, Government- 
guaranteed loans are to be available for 
setting them up in their own businesses. 

A new WPA? Regardless of these allevi- 
ating factors, the extent of the expected 
unemployment problem is such that many 
look for an irresistible demand, sooner or 
later, that Congress provide jobs, The call 
will be for pump priming, for relief jobs, 
perhaps for a new Work Projects Admin- 
istration. The extent to which these de- 
mands are granted lies in the field of poli- 
tics, and obviously will be affected by the 
coming election. 

Unemployment and prosperity. In any 
event, 10,000,000 unemployed scarcely 
means the return of paralyzing depression. 
Businessmen never yet have felt the effect 
in peacetime of 51,500,000 men and women 
at work, with wages to be spent. This, 
augmented by savings and unemployment 
insurance payments, promises something 
new in the way of a demand for goods 
that can keep factories busy, regardless of 
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“Magnesium makes heavy work light” 


Take such a commonplace thing as a bus! Suppose mag- 
nesium is used in its construction, what will that mean besides 
the fact that it is vastly lighter? (Magnesium’s weight is’ 
only one-fifth that of iron.) 

Well, to be brief, passengers will get a more comfortable 
tide, a cheaper ride, a quicker tide to their destinations. 
Operating Companies will make more profit. 

Because, by eliminating useless weight it will be possible 
to add conveniences that were simply out of the question 
before—air conditioning for instance....Starting and stop- 
ping, which take up so much of the time spent on a bus will 
be much quicker—and smoother....The savings on gaso- 
line, oil, tires, engine wear, will be very material indeed. 

Not just in transportation, but in manufacturing, in busi- 
ness, in the home, similar elimination of useless weight 


through magnesium means priceless savings in time, in 
energy, in money. That is why Revere has added magnesium 
to the other metals it fabricates for American industry. With 
more than one hundred and forty years of accumulated 
experience in working with metals—we're the oldest in the 
country —we are particularly well fitted to help develop the 
many applications of magnesium for its wide range of uses. 


At Baltimore, Md., we are already producing magnesium 
plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, forgings and extruded shapes. 
And in connection with the war effort, we have acquired 
a vast amount of practical knowledge regarding the strength, 
safety and workability of this marvelous metal. This in- 
formation is at your disposal for the asking. Just write to 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Executive Offices, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


COUNDED BY PAUL REVERE (4 180/,_ 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEi 



































, One of the first to receive the 
Army and Navy ‘‘E” Award, 
Federal has been cited again 
by the War Department for 
meritorious services on the 
production front. 














FEDERALS HAVE WON << « 
By Costing Less to Kun! 


Many operators of motor trucks—par- 
ticularly large fleet operators who main- 
tain comparative cost records—confirm 


the fact that ‘Federals cost less to run.’ 


The reason isn’t hard to find. Federal 
Trucks have always been built as matched 
units—with each essential part carefully 
engineered, matched and balanced, one 
to the other, without compromise to pro- 
duction cost, quality corner cutting or 
price tag competition. In all Federal 
models you'll find engines, transmissions, 


clutches, chassis frames, running gear, 
axles, springs, wheels and hundreds of 
other parts precision matched to insure 
those qualities of endurance, depend- 
ability, long life, smoother performance 
and bed-rock operating economies. 


Federal Trucks are backed by thirty- 
four years of successful truck manufacture 
—your warranty of sound engineering. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


Federal Provides A Full Range of Sizes to Serve Specific Motor Transport Needs. 
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OUR USE OF INVASION MONEY: 
IMPACT ON NATIONS’ ECONOMIES 


The U.S. and Britain are getting into 
a tangle of invasion currencies. They al- 
ready have issued four. Others are being 
made ready. Almost ‘any day invading 
troops will find use for German marks, 
Belgian francs, the Dutch guilder, Nor- 
wegian krone, Greek drachma, Yugoslav- 
jan dinar and others. 

These invasion currencies supplement 
the local moneys already in circulation and 
are purely for wartime use. The result is 
that questions, doubts, and confusion, as 
well as complications for the future, are 
piling up. The responsible agencies are the 
Treasury, which makes the moneys, and 





—Acme 


FIGHTING MONEY: Secretary Morgenthau (shown 
with Gen. Quesada, 9th Tactical Air Force) got 
some firsthand invasion technique on his recent 
tour of the French front, also found out to his 
satisfaction that the U.S. troops were not 
guilty of spreading inflation, that the so-called 
“funny money” is circulating freely without 
upsetting foreign economies 


the Army, which handles them in the field. 
Both agencies take the attitude that mili- 
tary matters are involved and much se- 
crecy is necessary. The record to date, 
however, is this: 

Hawaiian. The Hawaiian dollar is a 
special series of U.S. currency. This cur- 
tency was introduced in July, 1942, and is 
being used throughout the Central Pacific. 
It consists of U.S. silver certificates and 
Federal Reserve notes bearing the over- 
print “Hawaii” in bold, open-faced type. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1944 


Since Aug. 15, 1942, no other currency has 
been honored in Hawaii and other desig- 
nated islands as new Pacific areas have 
been recaptured. The rate of exchange is 
20 Japanese military yen to one dollar. 
Little trouble has been reported from its 
use. 

North African. When American troops 
went into North Africa and later into 
Sicily, they carried a “spearhead” cur- 
rency. This was the “yellow-seal” dollar, 
which is a regular silver certificate of the 
U.S. Government, the yellow seal being 
used to distinguish it from ordinary cur- 
rency. This invasion currency had the 
same value as that ordinarily used in the 
U.S. The British used the British Mili- 
tary Authority pound note. It, too, was a 
special currency and had the same relation 
to the U.S. yellow seals as a regular pound 
note has to a regular dollar; that is, four 
dollars to the pound. The Army found it 
had to deal with too many currencies in 
North Africa. Great confusion resulted 
and black markets developed. 

Italian. On July 19, 1943, after the in- 
vasion of Sicily, two transport planes left 
Washington with seven tons of the first 
real occupation money, the Italian lira. 
The lira is in eight denominations, from 
one to 1,000-note pieces. One lira is worth 
one cent U.S. The lira is printed in Eng- 
lish and carries on the back the Four 
Freedoms. By last April, it was estimated, 
10,000,000 lire had been put in circulation 
in Italy and Sicily, and military authori- 
ties are still struggling to combat both 
inflation and confusion. 

French. The Allies’ first invasion ex- 
perience with the French franc came when 
they went into North Africa. Before that 
invasion was over, it had become neces- 
sary to make adjustments in exchange 
rates, and the French were not happy 
about the Allies’ fiscal habits. It was 
against this background that General 
Charles de Gaulle complained bitterly 
about the currency used by the Anglo- 
Americans when they invaded Normandy. 
The invasion franc was given a value of two 
cents. 

Reports have differed about the mili- 
tary’s success in handling the invasion 
franc. However, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau returned last week from an 
inspection of conditions in France and 
hailed the operation as a success. He said 
the average soldier is spending only 10 
per cent of his pay there, that there is no 
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board Railway. 


a. Virginia, mother of presidents, is justly proud 
of its heritage—and of its commercial progress, too. 
Today, Virginia’s strategic location in the nation’s great- 
est storehouse of raw materials—the South—has made 
this great state an important factor in our economic life. 


Here in Virginia are resources and raw materials in 
abundance and variety. A land of expanding industry, 
diversified agriculture and friendly people, Virginia is 
planning for the post-war years when the Old Domin- 
ion will contribute in ever-increasing measure to the 
building of a greater and more prosperous nation. 

The Seaboard Railway is proud of its part in Virginia’s 
past development, for it has been an active partner in 
the expansion of this State’s industry and agriculture. 
The Seaboard looks forward to the return of peace and to 
its part in the building of a greater Virginia in the brighter 
years ahead. Seaboard Railway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


Buy more WAR BONDS! 





* This is one of a series 
of advertisements fea- 
turing the six States 
served by the Sea- 








undue inflation and that the French are 
freely circulating the currency. 

The Treasury has been careful to keep 
secret what other currencies it is preparing 
for invasion purposes. However, officials 
did say that coins are being minted for 
various exiled governments. 

Dutch. A “very large order” for currency 
has been made up for the Netherlands, 
Coins have been stamped from silver Lend- 
Leased to the Dutch. The coins will be 
used in Holland and the East Indies, 
The guilder has a par value of 40.2 cents. 

The Treasury will have other moneys 
ready when the Army calls. 

The reckoning. Eventually, someone will 
have to redeem all these currencies that 
are being issued in freed territories. Re- 
demption costs undoubtedly will be levied 
against the occupied country, although 
Allied officials have not said so publicly. 

Congress has been particularly con- 
cerned about the issuance of new money 
without congressional approval. However, 
the Treasury view is that Congress still has 
full control over Army appropriations and 
that careful accounts are being kept to 
assure that Army expenditures do not be- 
come inflated through use of the invasion 
currencies. For instance, the Allied Mili- 
tary Government does not charge the 
Army ‘with ‘the maintenance of public 
schools, water systems, salaries of local 
officials and the like, although payment is 
made in invasion currency. The Army is 
charged only for that portion of expendi- 
tures that normally would be charged to 
its appropriation. The aim is to have ac- 
counts -available, which, in the end, will 
lend to a settlement of costs without re- 
gard to what currency has been used. 


Bretton Woods: Invasion currencies 
in time will be absorbed by national mone- 
tary, systems. The stabilization of these 
and other postwar currencies was the chief 
goal of the Bretton Woods monetary 
plans, which the United Nations now have 
before them for ratification. The British 
are reserving decision about acceptance of 
these plans until it is clearer what the 
American Congress will do. There is some 
doubt in London that the U.S. will enter 
into any such international venture. 

Reaction in London generally is favor- 
able to the 44-nation proposals for an 
International Monetary Fund and an In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. There is some misgiving 
over mechanical details and their effect 
on the British, but principal reservations 
are over the U.S. attitude. The British 
are fearful the U.S. Government will 
plunge into the postwar era with no eco- 
nomic plan, without a “commercial policy’ 
and without an “employment policy.” The 
alternative, in the opinion of authoritative 
British sources, inevitably will be dire 
trouble for all the world since the world 
now is closely tied to the U.S. economy. 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A 


Deferred Bonus or Profit Sharing Pan? 


Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plan correctly 
designed to meet the specific needs of an organization. For example, such a plan — 


1. Does not bind the employer to scheduled contributions. 
2. Eases compensation problems. 
3. Provides incentive to forward-looking employees. 


4. Results in more stable, more satisfactory employee relations. 


The provisions of a Deferred Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plan would cover: 


Membership—may include all employees or only those 
who meet specific length of service or other permitted 
requirements. _ 

Contributions by employer—may but need not be directly 
related to profits. 

Allocation of contributions among employees—may be 
based proportionately on compensation and also, if de- 
sired, upon length of service. 


Distributions of benefits to employees or designated bene- 
ficiaries—may be made upon death, disability, illness 
or retirement or, if the provision therefor complies with 
the announced requirements of wage and salary stabili« 
zation controls, upon other severance of employment. 


Investment between time of contribution and time of 
distribution—may be made in securities or insurance 
company contracts or both. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the fundamentals of formulating and financing 
employee benefit plans is available. There is no obligation entailed in writing for this study, or in discussing your particular case with us. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET 





Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 

















Change my way of Life? ¥~ Yonder... 


“CURE, the airplane’s making the world a smaller 
place to live in. But when they say it’s changing 

my personal way of life, I wonder how much... 
‘“But...come to think of it...I wouldn’t be getting 
this much-needed weekend of rest if I hadn’t come 
home from my last trip by air. If I hadn’t flown, I 
wouldn't have had the time to spare from our plant’s 
war production problems, no matter how tired I was. 
“Change my way of life? I guess it’s already hap- 
pened! Looking back on it, for years I’ve been able to 
get around more, sell more, learn more, see more... 
yes, and, like today.../#ve more—thanks to the Airlines. 


“And that big ship up there gives me another idea. 
When this war is over, there’s a dealer in Rio I'd like 
to call on and one in Cairo and one in Oslo. That 
certainly will do something to my way of life all 


right...and to my firm’s way of doing business, too! 


“Considering what the Airlines will be geared up to 
do after the war is over, I guess none of us has seen 
anything yet!” 


When Victory is won, America will take to the skies as 
never before. It is then that the Airlines of the nation, 
enriched by a vast experience and new techniques de- 
veloped in war, will make more secure than ever 
America’s leadership in world air transportation. 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


You're somebody when you're a Wac—Join Now! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE 


woruionb 


iN AER TRANSPORT 





Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


When Germany goes down.....whether it is 3 weeks or 3 months from now: 

War spending in industry will fall gradually, will decline about 20 per cent 
at end of 3 months, 45 per cent at end of 6 months with Japanese war going on. 
That would be a reduction from $5,600,000,000 to about $3,000,000,000 a month. 

Other war spending, pay, subsistence, etc., would decline only moderately. 

Industry's over-all production may fall 10 per cent at end of 3 months, 25 
per cent at the end of 6 months. Civilian output would rise moderately to off- 
set part of the decline in production of goods for war use. 

Income payments to individuals will decline at the end of 3 months to a 
rate about $9,000,000,000 under the present. Payments probably will be down to 
a level of $135,000,000,000 or less at the end of 6 months and will be falling. 

Unemployment will rise to about 1,500,000 at the end of 3 months, to about 
3,000,000 at the end of 6 months and will be heading higher as war output is cut. 

In a word, the shift from war to peace will be gradual. Effect of that 
shift will be cushioned by continued war with Japan. There will be continued 
large-scale spending for war. There'll be slow motion in demobilizing men. 
There will be new war orders partly to take the place of orders canceled at the 
end of one war. A continuing Japanese war will ease the problem of reconversion. 














There are these other points..... In the between-the-wars period: 

WPB will continue to ration some materials to industry. It will need to be 
sure that war industry gets the things it needs for the Japanese war; that 
other industry is assured of orderly supplies of materials and component parts. 

OPA will go on controlling prices; will keep present ceilings on goods now 
being made and set new ceilings for new civilian goods to be made. 

Lend-Lease will go ahead, with some changes, but the same central idea. 

Rationing of some civilian goods will continue for a time. New cars will 
be rationed at the start. Food rationing and shoe rationing should end first. 

The thing to be noted is that present wartime control machinery is flexible. 
It can be adjusted rapidly to changing requirements while the period of short- 
ages in materials and men lasts. That period, so far as many materials go, 
will extend until Japanese war ends. . It's after that, after all war ends, that 
the biggest problems of reconversion are to appear. Those problems will be of 
surplus, not of scarcity. There is no real Government machinery to deal with them. 


Now as to the situation in materials between the wars..... 

Lumber probably will continue for a time to be the scarcest material. 

Paper, like lumber, will continue to be scarce in this period. 

Steel will become abundant. Copper will, too. There will be all of the 
aluminum, magnesium, zinc, lead, tungsten and other metals that anybody could want. 

Shipping will continue tight in this period, will account for the fact that 
Supplies of lumber and paper in Sweden, Norway, Finland may not be tapped at once. 
Lumber shortage, in turn, will affect expansion of home building in the period 
that follows the German war. Generally, however, things will ease greatly once 
the one war ends. Orderly reconversion in this period is a reasonable prospect. 


Next question is what now happens to WPB, what turns of policy occur with 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Donald Nelson assigned to China, with Charles E. Wilson resigned. 

We can tell you this much of the inner maneuverings..... 

There's been a New Deal group at work inside WPB from the start. It seeks 
to influence policy by playing off personalities one against another, to hold 
on to power through influence with the White House and with. Congress. 

The group "got" William Knudsen by the claim that he was not converting to 
war fast enough, that he was favoring big corporations by conversion delay. 

Then it "got" Ferdinand Eberstadt by charging that he was too closely in 
association with Army-Navy officials, that he didn't think enough of civilians. 
At that time the group surrounded Wilson and backed him for Eberstadt's job. 

Now the group has "got" Wilson by picturing him as opposed to reconversion, 
by a charge that he is too close to the Army-Navy, that he favors "big business." 

The point is that in each case the official victim did not even suspect that 
he was holding the viewpoint that the inner group charged him with holding. 

Each time the victim was the most surprised party to the whole operation. 

All through this period the New Deal group has tied closely to Mr. Nelson. 

Actually: In Mr. Wilson's case it was the White House that was giving the 
orders to delay a start on reconversion. Wilson, who long favored planning for 
reconversion, was merely following out White House orders quietly. He found that 
Congress and the country were being told that he was the responsible party. 
Nelson delayed making any effort to disabuse Congress of this idea. 














Inner New Deal group privately makes these claims..... 

"Big business" is holding back reconversion to civilian goods production as 
a deliberate policy to assure an even start for competitors when war ends. 

Also, "big business" is striving to keep newcomers out of industry, is now 
trying to use WPB allocation power to deny materials to new companies wanting to 
enter fields of civilian goods production that they were not in before the war. 

"Big business" wants to turn WPB into a postwar NRA. 

And: "Big business" is trying to shape policy for disposing of war plants. 
It has a hold on policy to guide surplus war materials disposal. It is to be in 
a position to prevent "little business" from gaining a postwar toe hold. 

That's the line of official reasoning. It is not a line that Mr. Roosevelt 
has followed publicly of late. Yet: What is happening now may be the signal of 
a new leftward swing by the White House, may be the turn that the New Deal group 
has been predicting for a fourth term. There may be some jumping of the gun. 

J. A. Krug in Mr. Wilson's place at WPB, will reflect a New Deal viewpoint; 
will assure that a "big business" attitude, if there is one, does not prevail. 











Army, as the innocent bystander who touched off the whole. present squabble, 
points to following facts to justify its resistance to big-scale reconversion: 

A 9 per cent deficit in output of heavy trucks occurred in July. There is 
prospect that production of trucks will fall 80,000 short for the year. 

In 155-mm. shells, there is a 45 per cent deficit. In 240-mm. howitzer 
shells, the deficit is 46 per cent. In bombs, it is more than 5 per cent. 

Demands from military theaters are for 273 cranes, and only 44 are available. 

In tractors, theater demands are for 2,000, and only 446 are on hand. 

Army cited those as examples of situations it faces. It admits that there 
are oversupplies of many things, that war demands change radically and cannot be 
foreseen, with resulting change in production requirements. Army officers do not 
argue that they did not change estimates of needs when developments required. 

Point the Army makes is that it should get its demands filled before other 
people start worrying about whether civilians get new cars right away. 














In Congress: Idea of using surplus war property to aid small business, to 
give advantages to special groups is unlikely to get final approval. 
There will be a conservative policy governing postwar unemployment insurance. 
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READ the article on pressing and 

ironing in this month’s Better 
Homes & Gardens... and, thanks to it, 
I’m able to keep up the personal ap- 
pearance of my family, despite the trou- 
ble laundries and cleaning establish- 
ments are having. 

“TI don’t know any magazine that’s so 
indispensable! I’ve come to rely on it 
for guidance in every branch of living, 
from meal planning and household 
management to holding my children 
in line!” 

Yes, Better Homes & Gardens is an 
indispensable publication today ...and 
it will be more so tomorrow. Families 
who have relied on Better Homes & 
Gardens to help them maintain their 
living standards during wartime, will 
depend on it to guide them in richer 
family living during peacetime. 


better Homes & Gardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, DES MOINES 3, IOWA 





BRAZIL'S TURN TO NATIONALISM: 


MEANING FOR U. S. BUSINESSMEN 


This country suddenly is finding that 
Brazil, its best friend in South Amer- 
ica, is getting set to follow an independ- 
ent course. This is making American 
businessmen wonder about their plans for 
a huge boom in exports to Brazil and a 
major share in investing in Brazil’s in- 
dustrialization. 

This change is emphasized by the res- 
ignation of Brazil’s leading international- 
ist, Foreign Minister Oswaldo Aranha, for- 
mer Ambassador to this country. Mr. 
Aranha, together with Mexican Foreign 
Minister Ezequiel Padilla, was instru- 
mental in swinging Latin America behind 
the Allied war effort. Earlier this year, he 
told visiting U.S. Congressmen that 
Brazil would follow our foreign policy re- 
gardless of what that policy might be. 
This no longer is a certainty. 

There are other straws in the wind. 
Brazil is raising duties on some imports 
competing with her new industries. In- 
surance is being nationalized. There are 
reports of discrimination against United 
States firms in the industrial province of 
Sao Paulo. Economic Co-ordinator Joao 
Alberto Lins de Barros has been replaced. 

Despite all this, Brazil’s foreign policy 
is expected to change little. She will con- 
tinue collaboration for the duration, for 
she is allowing U.S. Army and Navy 
forces, planes and ships to use her bases. 

The problem for U. S. businessmen will 
be inside Brazil. That country has built up 
new industries in war. She has found new 
markets in Latin America that she wants 
to keep. Her plans for armed participation 
at the front are building a new national 
pride. Brazilian workers and scientists are 
learning new skills, new techniques. Brazil, 
for the first time, sees the future in terms 
of her own effort, her own people, her own 
resources. 

This means Brazil is setting the stage 
for protecting new industries, for limit- 
ing controls by foreign capital. A growing 
domestic market lessens the importance of 
foreign trade. This makes it easier to re- 
strict foreign products and firms wishing 
to do business in Brazil, until such time as 
international agreement to lessen trade re- 
strictions becomes a fact. 

Restrictive measures. Brazil’s labor laws, 
like those of some other Latin-American 
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countries, impose stringent regulations on 
foreign firms. Two thirds of all employes 
must be nationals. This adds to difficulties 
of setting up new activities needing skilled 
help unavailable in Brazil. 

Again, equal pay for equal work is re- 
quired. This means 
an American tractor 
driver is supposed to 
get no more than a 
Brazilian tractor 
driver. One local 
worker naively re- 
marked: “We don’t 
need Americans to 
help us. We drive 
tractors, run cranes, 
weld, and make 
bricks. All the Ameri- 
can foremen do is tell 
us what to do next.” 

U.S. directors in 
Brazilian firms must 
be permanent resi- 
dents. This limits the number of Americans 
able to undertake such work, aside from 
Brazilian limitations on entries as perma- 
nent residents. It does favor Americans 
willing to make a career in Latin America. 

Foreign corporations that wish to es- 
tablish branches in Brazil must deposit the 
entire starting capital in a Brazilian bank. 
A Brazilian-owned firm can start business 
with but a 10 per cent deposit. 

All these measures now are law in Bra- 
zil. They came about while Brazil still 
lived largely off its exports. This reliance 
now is changing. The domestic market of 
45,000,000 persons is more accessible by 
means of new railroads, highways, air and 
river transportation. Purchasing power 1s 
increasing. New skills bring about new 
wants. Brazil now is a vast economic fron- 
tier that holds more immediate promise 
than the expansion of foreign trade. 

Thus Mr. Aranha’s resignation becomes 
important. It means that Brazil’s leaning 
toward internationalism has received a set- 
back, one that still may turn out to be 
only momentary. It does not mean that 
American businessmen will not do proftt- 
able business with Brazil and within Bra- 
zil. It does mean, however, that new 
controls of foreign imports and foreign 
firms are more likely than not. 


—Acme 


OSWALDO ARANHA 
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I. a high-crowned honey... designed to stay on in bad 
weather and in high winds. 

It’s home-made and it’s distinctive! 

Its designer and wearer is the Oregon Journal reporter Jean Muir, 
known among Portland’s 125,000 shipyard workers as “The Hat”! 

But Jean has another creation more widely famed than her millinery. 
It is the Sunday Journal’s popular feature “By The Ways”. 

“By the Ways” first appeared in The Journal in August, 1942 after 
Jean was assigned to do a series of stories on newcomers to Portland’s 
burgeoning shipyards. 

The germ for “By The Ways” was given to her by a shipyard guard. 
She pounced on the suggestion, and presented a sample to The Journal’s 
editors. Delighted, they gave the feature the green light. 

That the guard, Jean and The Journal were right is 
evidenced by the fact that today “By The Ways” is a 
“society page”, ‘“‘who’s who”, and “gossip column” 
all rolled into one for the men and women who 
do the work in Portland’s war industries, and 


The column is devoted to the workers who build 
the materiel of war—not the brass hats. It reports their 
activities on and off the job—their achievements and accomplishments: 
It is crammed with the names of men and women welders, pipefitters, 
machinists, painters. It’s the only feature of its kind in the country. 


It is typical of The Journal that it should be the first newspaper in the country 
to present such a feature. The Journal is ever alert to the changing needs and 
- interests of the community it serves. Its staff, from office boy to editor, believes 
implicitly in the old saying “Be not the first to discard the old, nor the last 
to adopt the new.” That’s why The Journal continues 
to keep pace in its news columns, its circulation, 
and its advertising with the growth and development 

of Portland, Oregon. 


if you lived in Portland you’d read 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Rep ted Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 








_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


John Foster Dulles is the man who is 
making foreign policy for Thomas E£, 
Dewey, the Republican presidential nomi- 
nee. Consequently, he also is making for- 
eign policy for the Republican Party. 

In addition, as Mr. Dewey’s representa- 
tive, Mr. Dulles has begun a series of con- 
sultations with Secretary of State Hull. 
These meetings, designed to produce a 
bipartisan approach to postwar foreign 
policy, enable him, also, to impress his and 
Mr. Dewey’s views upon the Secretary, 
and in that way he may be influencing the 
making of policy now. If Mr. Dewey is 
elected to the Presidency, Mr. Dulles ob- 
viously is to become his Secretary of State. 

In short, Mr. Dulles suddenly became 
one of the world’s important men, so sud- 
denly that the public has little acquaint- 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


MR. DULLES CHECKS IN 











ance with him and is wondering about his 
ideas, his background and his personality. 
Mr. Dulles’s background. Mr. Dulles 
comes to his present unusual position from 
a career tightly entwined in the practical 
aspects of international affairs. He is the 
grandson of one Secretary of State, John 
Watson Foster, and the nephew of an- 
other, Robert Lansing. More particularly, 
his activities have been in the fields of in- 
ternational banking and finance. As 4 
young man, he was counsel to the U.S. 
delegation at Versailles after World War I. 
He dealt especially with reparations. 
From Versailles, Mr. Dulles went to the 
famous New York law firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell. In France, he already had 
made a reputation as a lawyer who knew 
something of things international. Interna- 
tional bankers, corporations doing an i- 
ternational business, and foreign govern- 
ments themselves soon began coming to 
Sullivan and Cromwell for legal advice. 
At one time, the firm was called the 
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Needles and nails made 


HE March wind rattled the bed- 

room window. But the lantern 
on the floor gave a steady glow to 
warm the boy’s feet. 

Then his head bent even more 
closely to the work. He nudged the 
balance wheel—and life and motion 
came back into the timepiece. 

Watch repairing was coming easier 
to young Henry Ford. He had started 
at 14 and the first watch (today in 
his collection at Dearborn) he been 
mended with a shingle nail, “weezers 
made from a corset stay, and knitting 
needles. Now he had real tools. After 
school, he was neighborhood watch 
repairer. 








his first watch tools ... 


Everyone was enthusiastic about his 
work, particularly because he didn’t 
charge for it. But it wasn’t money 
that interested Henry Ford. Here was 
an opportunity to learn by doing— 
and he was making the most of it. 
Years later, the watchmaker’s 
touch and the creed of precision 
learned by Henry Ford in those win-- 
ter nights were to guide the building 
of 30 million cars and trucks. More- 
over, it was Mr. Ford’s knowledge of 
watchmaking that prompted inaugu- 
ration of the assembly line. This in 
turn brought shorter working hours, 
increased wages, made life easier, and 
is today speeding equipment to pre- 


FORD MOTOR 


serve our American way of living. 

New cars belong to the future. But 
when tomorrow’s Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln cars arrive, they will reflect 
anew the watchmaker’s skill, the 
workmanship and engineering re- 
sourcefulness that are typical of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

As in the past, they will be motor- 
cars that are reliable and economical, 
smart and comfortable . . . priced 
within the means of the greatest num- 
ber. For Mr. Ford has declared: “‘The 
profits we are most interested in 
are those the public gets from using 
the things that we produce. The 
only real profit is the public benefit.” 
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Bring 
EXTRA PEP 
right to the job! 


Workers 
welcome 
a mid-shift lift 
from the New 


PIX ROLLING 
SNACK BAR 


Rolling in this new PIX ROLLING 
SNACK BAR is the easiest, most 
efficient way to bring the energy- 
building refreshments that workers 
need for top production. 

These SNACK BARS are light in 
weight, easy to handle, compact... 
yet they provideample space for a wide 
variety of foods, beverages, candy,- 
fruits and pastry . . . everything 
workers want for the mid-shift pick up. 

Whetheryourplant feeding require- 
ments demand mobile units such as 
PIX ROLLING SNACK BARS, or a 
complete industrial feeding installa- 
tion... whether your budget is large 
or small... Pick Engineers help you 
with their planning experience. 


Send for illustrated folder S.B. 7. 


ALBERT PICK COMPANY, INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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“little State Department.” In the mean- 
time, Mr. Dulles quietly helped prepare 
the way for the Dawes reparations plan, 
and untangled numerous trade complica- 
tions in Latin America and elsewhere. 

In addition to this practical experience 
in foreign affairs, Mr. Dulles has devoted 
a lifetime of study to the question of how 
peace can be made permanent. He has in 
fact written books on the subject. So he 
brings to his present position the attitude 
of the international businessman, checked 
and tempered by that of the peace-seeking 
theorist on foreign policy. 

Boiled down, in fact, the ideas of Mr. 
Dulles and Secretary Hull are not far 
apart on what should be done. 

Mr. Dulles’s ideas. Mr. Dulles wants 
Germany and Japan demilitarized, dis- 
armed, made helpless and kept so. This he 
would have done through alliances _be- 
tween the powerful nations. He also wants 
an association of nations, but for the 
present would give that association no 
authority over the policing of Germany 
and Japan. That would not be done until 
it is seen how the association works out. 

The first requisite of the new League of 
Nations, as Mr. Dulles sees it, is that it 
should be so organized as to promote 
equitable changes in the international set- 
up. The old League failed, he believes, 
because it became a guardian of the status 
quo and an enemy of change. With the 
new League, he also would establish a 
world court, but with its activities con- 
fined largely to the interpretation of 
treaties. He likes, too, the idea of making 
the Ruhr an international territory, and 
restrained from ever again making muni- 
tions for a militant Germany. 

Mr. Dulles and Mr. Dewey. Mr. Dulles 
first met Governor Dewey several years 
ago at a lawyers’ luncheon meeting in New 
York. Mr. Dewey lost little time in at- 
tempting to draw him out on the subject 
of international matters. He sensed Mr. 
Dewey’s political future. Mr. Dulles is 
said to have a certain sense of mission 
about such things and to be by no means 
averse to taking a personal hand in shap- 
ing world affairs. Mr. Dewey, with no 
direct experience in such matters, found 
in Mr. Dulles the man he needed. The 
arrangement suits both men exactly. 

Mr. Dulles personally. Mr. Dulles is re- 
strained and quiet, a man of unruffled 
calm and infinite patience in all his rela- 
tionships. He wears habitually a solemn, 
almost lugubrious expression, which infre- 
quently is broken by a broad grin. He likes 
to get away from international law each 
summer and become almost a hermit at his 
island camp in the St. Lawrence River. 

But this summer there are other things 
to be done—there is a world to be remade. 
His position in the reshaping of that 
world guarantees to the Republican Party 
anything but an isolationist foreign policy. 
He assures a policy that contrasts vividly 
with the party’s prewar insistence upon 
keeping America out of European affairs. 
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HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRODUCES MORE, FASTER, 
BETTER — WITH BOWSER EXACT LIQUID CONTROL 


WHEN BOWSER 
EQUIPMENT 
WENT TO WORK, 


Regrinds 


Dropped 
from 257, to %/, 


VAR 

AAO OOK YXXYLY OY PAXXKK RAK LAY 
NOOO RANK ARKIN BRO oT , 

x) 


Peano gages, such as those made 
by Standard Gage Company, Inc. 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and required by 
thousands of manufacturers in scores 
of industries, have tolerances as small 
as .00001 inch. 


Standard Gage, in its grinding opera- 
tions, works to .0001, after which the 
gages are lapped to the final tolerance. 
Abrasions, due largely to particles in 
the unfiltered coolant, were causing re- 
grinds averaging 25%. 


Bowser Pressure Filters were installed 
...and regrinds dropped to less than 
5/10 of 1%! Picture that in terms of 
savings in time, labor and money! 


There are undoubtedly liquid-control 
jobs in your plant that could be handled 
better by one or more of these Bowser 
units — Meters, Filters, Proportioners, 
Lubrication Systems, Pumps, Stills, Oil 
Conditioners. Write for information. A 
Bowser Liquid Control Specialist will 
gladly consult with you. Bowser, INc., 
Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 


Surface variations after 
finish-grinding with unfil- 
tered coolant prepared 
only 2 days previously. 
Scratches, scarcely visible, 
caused regrinding. 


Same operation, same ma- 
chine, with Bowser-filtered 
coolant in use 7 coms All 
types of grinders showed 
similar improvement with 
Bowser Filters. 














The Name That Means 
Exact Control of Liquids 
Not only has Bowser’s war production 
earned the Army-Navy E... Bowser 
equipment has helped earn it for 
scores of other companies. 
Buy War Bonds 
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It’s glass! . . . a soft, lightweight fluffy mass 


of fine fibers... 


A il eo 
glass fibers . ... naturally incombustible 
.. won't rot or decay... 


a oe 
. millions of entrapped air spaces... 
ideal thermal insulating material. 


How Fine Fibers of Glass 
Used to Handcuff Heat 


Are 


Heat is always trying to escape from 
warm places where it is wanted—or to 
force its way into cold places where it 
‘s unwelcome. 

Controlling this vagrant is the func- 
tion of insulation. Since fuel is con- 


Modern “controlled conditions” buildings re- 
quire insulating materials providing high ther- 
mal efficiency, noise reduction and firesafety. 
Fiberglas delivers all of these—plus light 
weight, easy workability and durability. 
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n U. S$. Navy ships, Fiberglas insulations 
meet every requirement for firesafety, light 
weight and nonsettling under extraordinary 
vibration and impact. Also used in refrigerated 
Spaces, 


sumed in producing both heat and 
cold, the better the insulation, the 
greater the fuel saving. 

Basic Fiberglas* has definite char- 
acteristics which make it an exception- 
ally efficient thermal insulating mate- 
rial. Long, extremely fine glass fibers 
are interlaced to form a lightweight, 
fluffy, resilient mass—only about 2% 
glass—the rest entrapped air. And 
that’s what retards the flow of heat. 

In addition to its insulating effi- 
ciency, Fiberglas possesses other prop- 
erties which have made it so accept- 
able to builders. Fiberglas fibers need 
no “flameproofing”’, are permanently 
firesafe. Being glass, and a form of 
mineral wool, Fiberglas can’t burn, rot, 
mildew. It won’t pick up moisture or 


odors from the air. It is noncorrosive 
to metals, even in the presence of mois- 
ture. It resists acids. It provides no 
food for moths, termites, rats, vermin. 

Little wonder, then, that the build- 
ing industry has found, in the many 
forms of Fiberglas Thermal Insula- 
tions, wide latitude for ingenuity in 
design—in industrial and commercial 
buildings, cold storage plants, apart- 
ment dwellings, prefabricated and 
site-constructed homes. 

Further information about all forms 
of Fiberglas is compiled in a booklet, 
“Fiberglas—A New Basic Material” 
..+ Write Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1805 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


Homes can be warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer—with insulation that pays for itself in 
fuel savings. Ask your local U. S. Gypsum 
dealer about “‘Red Top” Insulating Wool—it's 
Fiberglas. 
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Today, frozen-food locker plants make living 
more enjoyable, economical for Americans in 
many cities. Construction plans, including Fiber- 
glas Insulation, are now ready to bring these 
benefits to most communities after the war. 




















SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 

Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 

Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 











“the Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Rez? U.S, Pat: OF. 


Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication,.and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plan for Taxing Dividends 

Sir:—The informative article (Finance 
Week) in your issue of August 18, sum- 
marizing proposals to eliminate the pres- 
ent double taxation of corporate dividends, 
points out some defect in each of the 
plans. 

Permit me to suggest a plan which, I 
believe, is not subject to these objections: 

Let each corporation issue to its share- 
holders tax dividend warrants in an 
amount per share equal to the total fed- 
eral taxes paid by the corporation, divided 
by its total outstanding shares. The share- 
holder would report the warrants as so 
much additional dividends received, and 
he would deliver the warrants to the Gov- 
ernment to apply, at their face value, on 


Chicago 


A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 


WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 

Mixture would read like that of 

any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn’t 

tell you why so many pipe smokers 

try Brindle ;’s once and smoke it for- 

ever after. [t is indescribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it. 


1% oz. wo « 15¢ 
136 om 6 © = 860225¢ 3Y% oz 2 o 50¢ 
Boz .. .- $1.10 16 oz. . . « $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
NEW YORK 


Pittsburgh 
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That “‘hard-to-get’’ item may be 

in General Detroit’s 48-page 
Buyers’ Encyclopedia. 500 items— /m 
fire protection, safety, police, in- AAR 
dustrial, municipal. Free! Write B: 
General Detroit Corp., Dept. 5-D, 

2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 


his individual tax liability. 
This plan is very simple and yet it 
achieves all the results desired. The Gov- 


Ghatham 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 








Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 














Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


USER'S GUIDE 


wits 
wartime SUGGESTIONS 


> You Can Get a 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 





Customer Research »Room 1714 
I” ~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.~ 

Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 

“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE’ 





please print 





please print 





Make & Model 
f Car Owned 





ernment continues to collect its taxes from 
the corporations at the source. Each 
shareholder will find his taxable income 
increased by his proportion of the taxes 
the corporation has paid and he will have 
this amount to use in the payment of his 
own taxes. The plan is equally fair to 
those in the high and low tax brackets. 
Los Angeles, Calif. | Gro. W. Fenrmiore 


* * * 


Allied Drive Needed in China? 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe Japan can be 
defeated without a large-scale Allied 
land campaign against its forces in 
China?” was received too late to be 
included in the issue of August 18. 
While I would not go on record as be- 

lieving that Japan might not ultimately 
be defeated without a large-scale Allied 
land campaign against its forces in China, 
I do believe that at least a moderate 
addition of Allied power to the Chinese 
forces will be necessary to dislodge the 
Japanese from the favorable positions 
they now hold in China. 

Furthermore, the invasion of Japan it- 
self is much more practicable from China 
than from any probable island base, be- 
cause of the. distance and the area neces- 
sary to contain reserves and stock piles 
for any force necessary to meet an army 
of 3,000,000 men in “Fortress Japan.” 
Washington, D.C. Joun Earu BAKER 

Former Inspector General, 

Yunnan-Burma Highway Commission 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


168th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 2, 
1944, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 1, 1944. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
uly 28, 1944 Treasurer 




















cuT COSTLY. 
IDLE HOURS 
IN TRUCKING 


@ Speed up shipping with an 

Electrolift Monorail Hoist — one 

of hundreds of applications where ei 

Electrolift speeds deliveries. } 
Safety, economy and low cost 

are three paramount features of 

Electrolift. Your postwar plans 

should specify Electrolifts for 

the movement of machines or 


materials. 


ELECTROLIFT, INC. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Sid 
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EXTRA BEDS TO MAKE IN WARTIME SAFETY FIRST, LAST, ALWAYS! WOMEN AT WORK 
In peacetime, multiple-berth rooms Brakes are thoroughly tested twice at With 25,600 New York Central men 


j 
8 were often taken by single occupants, the yard, and again at the station be- in uniform, thousands of women 
it Now, many business associates patriot- fore the train starts its run. No short- help keep wartime traffic moving. 
ically arrange to share such accommo- age of manpower interferes with that Car service is among the many rail- 
dations to save war-vjtal train space. strict safety rule. road jobs needing more women now. 
THEY MAKE A CLEAN SWEEP SEVENTEEN INSPECTIONS GETTING IN THE GROCERIES 
Rooms on the 20th Century are New York Central cars get 17 safety Dining cars are rationed by 
vacuumized and thoroughly inspections at the yards... plus their volume in past months. 
cleaned daily in addition to frequent shop check-ups by mechan- So, with travel growing, Cen- 
periodic washing of rugs and ical and electrical testing devices. tral’s meal-planning is even 





upholstery. harder than yours, at home. 
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| | Housekeeping headaches of the CENTUR 


Principal Cities where most of the 3,500 passen- Travel Volume up... Manpower down... 


ger cars on New York Central are serviced daily. : ne 
and the 20th Century Limited plus 800 other 
New York Central trains to service every day! 











ALF AN HOUR AGO, some 200 wartime passengers stepped 
4 off the 20th Century Limited. Already a switch engine has 
hustled the empty train out to the yards. And now New York 
sie f Central service crews swarm over it. Hammers clink against steel. 
th tine Fountain brushes spurt against windows. Electric trucks bustle 
; about with fresh ice and linen and groceries. 
War adds both urgency and difficulty to the daily servicing 

















_ NEW FREE BOOKLET with fascinating, cutaway pictures of more than 800 New York Central trains. Travel has doubled. 
_ that take you into a locomotive cab, troop train, caboose, Supplies are scarce. And manpower is even scarcer. 
| hospital car, Grand Central Terminal, and other places B ‘als still 100% : oak eenaiiaiiiel 
‘ : BEHIND THE SCENES OF A RAILROAD AT WAR.” Write ut essentials Sti get Yo attention. And short ye eaness 
fo New York Central, Room 1221K, 466 Lexington Ave., has even taught new short cuts .. . new methods . . . new ideas that | 
_ New York 17,N. Y. will mean greater efficiency when Victory frees America’s railroads 











to bring you the finer travel of tomorrow. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 





ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS —ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 

















Behind Mr. Nelson’s Trip to China . . . Antitrust Law 
Hurdle . . . First Lady to Visit Europe? 


As Reconversion 


President Roosevelt’s pre-election trip 
to London and Paris is conditioned on 
many factors, including the state of 
his health. The President has not yet 
been able to snap back completely 
from the sinus and bronchial attack he 
underwent earlier. 


xk kt 


Chiang Kai-shek asked Mr. Roosevelt 
to send another emissary to China to 
help bolster Chiang’s position after 
Vice President Wallace had been scut- 
tled following the visit he made to 
China. Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley was 
selected to serve as the emissary this 
time on the basis that he would not be 
cold-shouldered on his return as were 
Wendell Willkie and Mr. Wallace. 


x kx * 


Donald Nelson originally suggested to 
the White House that he make a trip 
to China to survey production as a 
corollary to the trip he made to Rus- 
sia. It was only when Mr. Roosevelt 
announced, after Mr. Nelson had left 
the White House, that the trip would 
require “several months,” instead of 
three or four weeks, that Mr. Nelson 
began to view China as a new official 
“Siberia.” 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt really does not expect 
that Mr. Nelson ever will return to 
active service as chairman of the War 
Production Board, after Mr. Nelson 
embarrassed the President politically 
in a campaign period by forcing the 
resignation of Charles E. Wilson as 
operating head of WPB. The Presi- 
dent’s original intention was to have 
Mr. Nelson spend the period between 
now and election in China while Mr. 
Wilson ran WPB and reconversion. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin’s plan for a United Na- 
tions’ air force to be used in policing 
the world did not impress U.S. and 
British military men, who regard it as 
a trial balloon rather than as a serious 
proposal. Henry Wallace once had a 


68 


similar idea and got U.S. Air Forces 
to chart air bases from which the 
world might be policed. 


x * * 


British Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery 
talked a little out of turn when he an- 
nounced a decisive victory in France. 
U.S. generals who managed the vic- 
tory do not regard it as being quite as 
decisive as General Montgomery sug- 
gested and have been inclined to a 
policy of silence on that score. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins is functioning again as 
the President’s aide on matters of 
highest state interest. 


xk 


It is not at all sure that Mrs. Roose- 
velt would accompany the President 
on the trip he intends to make sooner 
or later to confer with Winston 
Churchill. If this trip is made before 
election, with Paris on the itinerary, 
Mrs. Roosevelt may prefer to remain 
in U.S. to avoid any chance of stirring 
a political discussion. 


x k * 


To clear up the point about Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace and the fourth-term job 
that the President did or did not offer 
him: Mr. Roosevelt advised Mr. Wal- 
lace not to plan to leave Washington 
next January because there would be 
things for him to do here. That was 
not an offer of a specific job, but it did 
carry the idea that something would 
be offered in event of a fourth term. 


x * * 


Will Clayton, as Surplus Property 
Administrator, is not backed very ac- 
tively by the White House in his effort 
to get the authority he wants from 
Congress. Bernard Baruch is active in 
Mr. Clayton’s behalf, with Congress 
likely to give most of what he wants. 


x k * 


U.S. firms doing business in some 
parts of Brazil find that they are being 


made the sudden object of a tax ip- 
quisition while British and Brazilian 
firms are not being treated in the same 
way. Nationalistic sentiment in Brazil, 
critical of U.S., is making its appear- 
ance. 


2 *- + 


British view is that Cordell Hull, in 
his policy of antagonism to the present 
Government of Argentina, in reality is 
promoting U.S. imperialism and is 
seeking to enmesh Britain in an Amer- 
ican imperialist enterprise, while crit- 
icizing Britain for her imperialism 
elsewhere. 


= * 


Attorney General Francis Biddle has 
thrown a monkey wrench into plans 
of some of WPB’s industry advisory 
committees by insisting that all agree- 
ments on postwar reconversion must 
be reviewed by the Justice Depart- 
ment before approval to make sure 
that they conform to the spirit of the 
antitrust laws. 
xk 

Some members of Congress are pte- 
pared to ask the Navy to report the 
number and names of _ battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers detached from 
war duty to accompany President 
Roosevelt on his recent trip to Alaskan 
waters. He took this trip as Com- 
mander in Chief and was in a position 
to order whatever escort desired. 


x * * 


One point congressional investigators 
of Pearl Harbor want cleared up is 
why President Roosevelt, as Com- 
mander in Chief, relieved Admiral 
James O. Richardson as Chief of 
Naval Operations, after one year in- 
stead of the normal two years of serv- 
ice, following Admiral Richardson’s 
protest against concentration of the 
U.S. Fleet in Pearl Harbor on the 
ground that this concentration was 
dangerous and offered the Japanese an 
opportunity to destroy much of the 
Navy at a single blow. 
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Like a Breath of Sunny Morning 


| ic back to the most perfect, spar- 
kling-bright morning you ever saw... 
and you'll have some idea how fresh and 
sunny, how mellow and light is the taste of 
ScuENLEY Reserve! That pleasant fresh- 


ness of flavor didn’t just happen ... it’s the 


aad 


THEY NEED your HELP 
oOWwN " THE FARM 


You're in the fight, too—when you 
help to harvest our vital farm crops. 
See your local U. $. Employment 
Service . . . and spend your spare 
time down on the farm—for Victory! 











result of genius—no less—in blending! No 
wonder it’s a favorite among America’s 
finer whiskies. 

One sip will tell you more about why 
ScHENLEY Reserve is an outstanding 


favorite than any crowing of ours! 


SCHENLE 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains 











Hor rirLe—cold steel! That’s the He’s a SPECIALIST of specialists—trained to handle He’s Master of the mortar too — 
infantry ...that’s Johnny Dough- a dozen or more different weapons, including this the 60-millimeter variety pictured — 
boy with Garand and bayonet. But one shown above—the rocket gun which Johnny above... the big 81-millimeter mor- 
that’s only part of the story... calls the “Bazooka.” tar as well. 


Hk may not be assigned toa a wer 4 2 HECAN BLAST a path through 
machine gun, but every man : tangled enemy barbed wire 


in the infantry knows what “aes = i with this T.N.T.-loaded 


to do with one. “Bangalore Torpedo.” 





He 1sn’r called a grenadier , He vogsn’t Lue this 57- 
ta aap — “—— “G.I. Joe” ... “Johnny Dough” . . . no matter — aS kk oe Bis: 
grenade. what he calls himself . . . if he wears the crossed knows how to handle it. 
rifles of the infantry, you can be sure of this: 

He’s got what it takes! And . . . when he tells FI R ST 

you that his cigarette is Camel, he’s talking for | IN THE SERVICE 
thousands of other soldiers like himself. For the With men in the Army, Navy, Maxie 
fighting man’s favorite cigarette . . . not only in Corps, and Coast Guard, the favorite 
the Army, but in all the services . . . is Camel— cigmmee Camel. Ghmed ov ea 
the richer, milder brand with the famous 


) 
“T’d walk a mile” flavor. If you’re not 
already smoking Camels, try them on AQ me 5 
your T-Zone—T for taste, T for throat. 


WAR BONDS 


sales records. 


R.J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





